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| TO THE STUDENT 
| * 1, ON THE USE OF THIS BOOK 


_ Lore this book will help you to enjoy reading, and to 
al read with quick understanding. If you learn to do that, 
id} you will pass your examinations without diffiguity. Your 
ty york will become easy when you enjoy it. 

MM You will also learn from this book the various uses of 


Ol prose, and why there are different kinds of prose for ` 


nd different purposes. That will help you in ‘English com- 

'e$ position. 

i If you learn to love reading, you will want to go on 

rd reading after you have'left school; and that will help you 
“ to become a truly cultured person, which you cannot be, 


YY even with half-a-dozen University degrees, unless you — 


e’S continue to love knowledge throughout your whole life. 


Is: To get the full benefit of this book, it should be used- 


d- in the following way:— 

uri 1. Read quickly the Section ‘ About Prose and Poetry’ 
nd on page ix. 

a- 2. Read the short preface to the particular passage 
‘ol| you are going to study. That will tell you what it is 


oe 


A this stage, but just underline the difficult words with your 
-4 pencil. 
LF se 
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6. When‘you have finished reading the Section once, : 
see if you can give an answer (in your mind, not in writ- cis 
ing) to the Key-Question. If you can, that’s good. if you wi 
cannot, never mind., You will soon be able to do it after; 

a little practice. jab 

7. Now Igok at the Notes at the end of the passage, | ar 
They are very full, and you are almost certain to find! bl 

- there the difficult words which you underlined; they will} 

Ê be in black type. If it helps you, you can now write the, 
‘meanings’ in the margin of your book, against the words | 
which you underlined. i 

8. Then with the help of the ‘meanings’ read the Sec-! 
tion again, more carefully, and see if you can now answer} b 
the Key-Question in your mind. You are almost sure toi #! 
be able to answer it now, but, if you cannot, please mark į 
the Section, so that you can get a little help from your) u 
zeacher to make it quite clear. Better still, come back to, 

V that Section once more, after you have finished your! * 
other work, and try it again. You will remember it much | d 
better if you can understand it by means of your own efforts. X 

9. Repeat exactly the same process with each Section. į l 

10. When you have finished all the Sections in this! * 
way, please read the part of the Notes called APPRE- 
CIATION, and see if you agree with what is said there. 

Refer to any points mentioned, and make sure you} 
understand them. Discuss them with your teacher and 
fellow-students. This will help you to enjoy and‘ appre- 
ciate the style of the author, and to understand the way in 
which he has used prose to express what he wanted to. 
say. 

11. Then try the EXERCISES. You should do most of 
them in writing and show them to your teacher for cor- | 
rection. 

12. To revise any passage, make sure that you can * 
answer all the Key-Questions and most of the Ezer- | 

viii 
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esi ; 
t- cises. You will see how useful the Key-Questions are, 
u wher you come to revise for your examination. 

T. As time goes on, you will find that you yourself will be 
lable to make the Key-Questions of a Section. So, here 


oand there in the -book, I have left the Key-Questions 
d| blank for you to practise on. 4 


| 
1 2. ABOUT PROSE AND POETRY 


Is P2OSE means ‘ordinary language’—it is our usual ` 
| way OF speaking or writing. } 
>| POETRY is ‘special language’ —words used in a 
ar beautiful or unusual way to give pleasure to the poet. 
o| and to others: who hear or read his words. 
k! STYLE means ‘the way of doing or making some- 
ir| thing’. We use different ways of writing or speaking for... 
o| different purposes. If we are writing notes, we use as few 
| words as possible; if our purpose is to explain something 
h. difficult, we use very clear and simple words; sometimes 
s_ | We say ihe same thing in several different ways, to make 
Í it clear. If we are writing a letter to a friend, we try to- 
isl make it interesting by using the best words to describe: 
_{ our actions or feelings. If we are angry with someone, 
we use angry words, because we want the other person 
wl t feel hurt or ashamed. If we want to persuade a person, 
g | weuse soft words. So the ‘style’ of our writing or speak-- 
af ing is different according to the purpose we have. If you. 
a | want to make a person feel happy, you do not use harsh 
of and ugly words. You must choose the right ‘style’ of 
writing or speaking for your purpose. 
of A D1ARY.! For keeping a diary, you would use the: 
_ simplest style of writing. The purpose of keeping a diary 
T- | is to remind you of what happened, or of the thoughts. ~ 


ut j$- 1 Be careful to pronounce this word ‘dic-er-y’, not ‘dare-ry’. 
T- | dairy (dare-ry) is a place where cows are kept for milk. A 
(die-er-y) is a note-book in which you write something every da: 
=e 1X i ; 
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6. When:you have finished reading the Section once,; 
see if you can give an answer (in your mind, not in writ- cis 
ing) to the Key-Question. If you can, that’s good. If you wh 
cannot, never mind.. You will soon be able to do it after; 
a little practice. (ab 

7: Now lqok at the Notes at the end of the passage./ an 
They are very full, and you are almost certain to find: bl 

_ there the difficult words which you underlined; they will, 

> be in black type. If it helps you, you can now write the, 
‘meanings’ in the margin of your book, against the words | 
which you underlined. we 

8. Then with the help of the ‘meanings’ read the Sec-| 
tion again, more carefully, and see if you can now answer , : 
the Key-Question in your mind. You are almost sure to-| 
be able to answer it now, but, if you cannot, please mark | 
the Section, so that you can get a little help from your! ™ 
4eacher to make it quite clear. Better still, come back to. di 

y that Section once more, after you have finished youri ¥ 
other work, and try it again. You will remember it much | d 
better if you can understand it by means of your own efforts. | ~“ 

9, Repeat exactly the same process with each Section. | i 

10. When you have finished all the Sections in this. © 
way, please read the part of the Notes called APPRE- | e 
CIATION, and see if you agree with what is said there. 

-Refer to any points mentioned, and make sure you 
understand them. Discuss them with your teacher and 
fellow-students. This will help you to enjoy and: appre- 
ciate the style of the author, and to understand the way in 
which he has used prose to express what he wanted to. 
say. 

11. Then try the Exercises. You should do most of 
them in writing and show them to your teacher for cor- 
rection. 

12. To revise any passage, make sure that you can 
answer all the Key-Questions and most of the Exer-! | 
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t- .cises. You will see how useful the Key-Questions are, 
u| wher you come to revise for your examination. 
ər, As time goes on, you will find that you yourself will be 
‘able to make the Key-Questions of a Section. So, here 
e. and there in the book, [ have left the _Key-Questions 


d] blank for you to practise on. " 


“| 2. ABOUT PROSE AND POETRY 

Is. P2OSE means ‘ordinary language’—it is our usual ` 

| way of speaking or writing. 

| POETRY is ‘special language’—words used in & 

ar beautiful or unusual way to give pleasure to the poet. 

œ| and to others: who hear or read his words. 

k, STYLE means ‘the way of doing or making some- 

J thing’. We use different ways of writing or speaking for... 

o different purposes. If we are writing notes, ave use as few 

ır Words as possible; if our purpose is to explain something” 

Jp | difficult, we use very clear and simple words; sometimes 

“| we say the same thing in several different ways, to make ~ 

<4 | it clear. Tf we are writing a letter to a friend, we try to- 

| make it interesting by using the best words to describe: 

| our actions or feelings. If we are angry -with someone, 

| we use angry words, because we want the other person 

a feel hurt or ashamed. If we want to persuade a person, 

d | we use soft words. So the ‘style’ of our writing or speak- 

E ing is different according to the purpose we have. If you. 

aa want to make a person feel happy, you do not use harsh 

z and ugly words. You must choose the right ‘style’ of 

© | writing or speaking for your purpose. 

El A DIARY.? For keeping a diary, you would use the 

$ simplest style of writing. The purpose of keeping a diary 
is to remind you of what happened, or of the thoughts: 


n js 2 Be careful to pronounce this word ‘die-er-y’, not ‘dare-ry’. A A 
r- {| dairy (dare-ry) is a place where cows are kept for milk. A diary 7 
(die-er-y) is a note-book in which you write something every day. ; 
7 ix 7 
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you had, or of things you have to do. You write a diary! ` 
for your own use, not for others to read. So you write! : 
briefly and simply. You use a clear and simple style of) ' 
writing, with few words, or using abbreviations (shorten-| 
ed forms of words). 
A LETTER. The style of a letter differs according to 
your purpose in writing it. If you are writing a business: 
. letter—to order some books to be sent by V.P.P., or some) : 
‘such thing—you must be as brief as possible; but youi 
must make quite clear what you want, even if you have) 
to use a few more words to say it. You must write your | 
name and address clearly, and date the letter correctly. | 
You must begin and end the letter properly. I shall not! 
tell you how to do that here; you will learn that in your, 
lessons on Composition. The ‘style’ of a business lette : 
must be ‘business-like’, clear and simple. 
> But, if you are writing a letter to a special friend, your | | 
” purpose is quite different. You wish to give pleasure and | 
information about yourself to that friend. Se you write | 
those things which you think are likely to interest or | 
amuse your friend, and you try to write them in an in- | 
teresting or amusing way. You write in ‘an interesting 
and amusing style’, choosing the best words for that pur- | 
pose. | 
BIOGRAPHY. Biography means writing about | 
someone’s life. A book describing one’s own life is called | 
an ‘autobiography’. There is an extract from Gandhiji’s | 
autobiography in this book. j 
In describing the events in a person’s life, the writer 
wants to make them very interesting to the reader. He 
wants to describe them in such a Jively way that the reader | 
may have a clear picture in his mind. The reader must be . 3 
able to imagine the events happening. He must see them 
\ “in the mind’s eye’. For this purpose, the style must help“ Ki 
$a reader to use his imagination, and to ‘see with the 
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| mnind’seye’. The autobiographies of Mahatma Gandhi and 
re, of Sri Jawaharlal Nehru are good examples of this style 
yf Of writing. I hope you will read them in full some day. 
-| Htsrory. History is the record of past events. 
| The most important thing in the writing of History is 
o` that it should be a ¢rue record. A writer of History must 
s| try to state exactly what happened, and not*try to per- 
e, suade the reader that what happened was right or wrong. 
u. The reader must judge whether what happened was good 
e or bad. But if the writer tells only some of the facts, and 
| hides others, or slightly changes them so that they are not 
y,, exactly true, then the reader cannot judge correctly, and 
ti that is not true History. To make History interesting, 
| the writer has to.choose: words which describe events 
z- most clearly and as if they were actually happening. _ __ 
| ADVENTURE AND TRAVEL. If the adventures 
| or travels really happened, and are truthfully described; 


3 i then such writing is a sort of History. You have a good 
e| example in this book in the passage about ‘Captain Scott’s 
r Last Expedition’. But travellers often like to ‘exaggerate’ 
a (which means to describe something in a way which 
g | makes the hearer or reader think it was greater than it 
-| really was). The man who has shot a big tiger says it was 
| 12 feet in length, when probably it was only 8 feet long! 
ti A motorist says his car went at 100 miles an hour, when 
j it really went only 80! And we enjoy such stories, even if 
s4 they are not quite true. Many ‘Wild West’ storics are of 


| 

l 

1l 

| that kind—those which are written in books and also 
| those we see in films. 

| STORIES. Adventure stories have been mentioned 
a above. Sometimes tney describe things which could not 
on VINA : ite 

s {Å cription is amusing, even though we know it is nonsense, 
i A good example is ‘The Adventures of Baron Mun- 
x | chausen’ in this book. Stories about journeys to the 


PERT . XI em- * - 
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possibly have happened; but we enjoy them if the des- 
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quake), into which Saswi and Punho (the heroine of 


l 
moon, or about giants and wizards, are of this kind. | 
They should be written in a very thrilling or amusing | 
style, to make them interesting. | 4 
Then there are stories about imaginary persons and | - 
events, written in such a clever way that they seem to be: | 3 
real. We cal these ‘novels’ or ‘stories of imagination’, | ~ 
They contain descriptions of what people are imagined | 
to have said and done. | 
DRAMA. A story written for acting is called a ‘drama’ | 
or a ‘play’. Instead of descriptions there is ‘scenery’; and | 
the actors are dressed in the clothes worn at the time when | 
the events are supposed to have happened. You have | 
an example of a ‘drama’ in this book, in the extract from | 
Shakespeare’s famous play Julius Caesar. The words. | 
used are those which the people in the drama are sup- | 
posed to have actually spoken; but if the drama is in | 
‘poetry, then the words are specially chosen for their | 
beautiful sound and meaning, as in the plays of Kalidasa | 
and other great dramatists. | 
LEGENDS. In all countries there are old stories | 
about heroes of the past. Such stories often tell about 
adventures which could not really have happened, such | 
as men flying through the air on magic carpets, or being 
changed into animals or stars. Sometimes they are told į 
< as explanations of happenings which could not be under- | 
stood—such as why the sea is salt, or why there are marks | 
on the surface of the Moon. Such stories are called | , 
‘legends’. i 
The ‘Tale of Old Sind’ in this book is a legend: it may | ; 
have been invented in order to explain the existence of a: 3l 
great crack in the earth (probably caused by an earth- 4 
hero of the story) are said to have fallen. “The King o t 
the Golden River’ is also a legend. 


FABLES AND PARABLES. There are also” ' 
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stories in which ` animals or flowers are described as 
talking like men and women. These stories are usually 
told in order to teach a lesson. In this bookeyou will 
_ find such a story in ‘The Adventures of Five Peas’. 
‘There are also ‘teaching’ stories which describe things 
which may actually have happened, such as] ‘A Quarrel 
and its Ending’. These are called ‘parables’. There 
is also a parable in the extract from ‘The Sermon on the 
Mount’. ; 

ORATIONS AND SERMONS. When someone 
makes a speech, by which he or she hopes to persuade 
others to do something, or to praise or blame what has 
been done, such a speech is called an ‘oration’; the speaker 
is called an ‘orator’. The speeches of Hrutus-and Antony 


ek es 


act SI ce At E 


` iş called a ‘sermon’. The “Sermon on the>Mount’ is an 
example of this. The person who delivers an oration or - 
a sermon must choose a style which shows that he is very 
earnest, that is, he has a strong belief in what he says, and 
wishes others also to believe it, and to act upon it. 
PROSE FOR EXPLAINING. Nowadays, there are 
«many books about Science and about other subjects 
| which are not easy to understand. To be useful, such 
| books must explain everything very carefully and clearly 
| 
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so_that ordinary people can understand difficult things. 
«ihe style of the prose of such books must be very clear 
ind easy to understand. If difficult words are used they 
y | 4 must be explained, so that the meaning may be quite 
as “fp clear. There are examples of such prose in ‘Science and 
f Happiness’ and ‘No man is an Island’. 
% p $ 


{ 
style for whatever purpose you have. But before you try 
| te write, be quite sure you have something in your mitid 


D 

which you really want to say. If you have nothing to say 
| vhict iiotized by eGangotri. Kamgigkar Mishra Collection, Varanasi : 
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When you write anything, try to choose the T X 


in Julius Caesar are orational. A specca intended to tadir 7 


d 


£ 


5 
‘you will never be able to write well. In Rabindranath; 
Tagore’s poem in this book you read that there is true + 
freedom Only ‘where words come out from the depth of | 
truth’. You will not be free to write, unless your words | 
‘come out mom the depth of truth’. 


| 
| 
F. G. P. | 
The Rishi Valley School K 
i South India ih 
February 1953 iis 
Pin 1y 
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A NOTE, ON THE VOCABULARY 


The passages incluced in this selection have either been © 
simplified so that most of the words used in them are | 
within a standard vocabulary of about 2,000 words, or Notes. | 
have been given on all words not within that vocabulary, ‘ 
and on all phrases or allusions likely to be difficult for ` 

- a High School student of today. 
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1. FIRST EXPERIENCES IN ENGLAND 


f M. K. GANDHI 


{Chis passage is fromthe shortened edition of Mahatma 
| Gandhi’s autobiography (life of himself), made and translated by 
Í his secretary, Mahadeo Desai. His autobiography in English 
‘is called The Story of my Experiments with Truth:) He said of it: 
| ‘Writing it (the autobiography) i is itself one of the experiments with 
Í truth.’UBy that he meant that he tried to write exactly what hap- 
| pened to him. fully and truthfully, even when some of the things 


i i he did were wrong and foolish. "\ 2 Lan p Ca $ 
| 


A T ee SS ores 


§1. WEARING THE WRONG C aad. Bui a 


[Key-Question: How fe ghatma Gandhi et his ‘first 
lesson in European etiqitett @ sand what was that lesson?) 
We reached eee as far as I remember, on a 
Saturday. ‘On the boat I had worn a black suit; the rics 
‘white flannel one, which my friends had got me, having 
| been kept especially for wearing when I Janded.{ I had P j 
| thought that white clothes would be the right thing when \: 
Tystepped ashore, and therefore I did so in white flan- 
_ i nels:7 Those were the last days of September, and I found 
Fee the, only person wearing such clothes. |I left in | | 


t 
j 
$ j 
{ 
} 
j 


{charge of an agent all my kit, including the keys, seeing 
{hat many others also had done the same and feeling I 

ust follow suit. 

4 I had four notes of introduction: to Dr P. J. Mehta, 

) Sjt Dalpatram Shukla, to Prince Ranjitsinhji and to 
vadabhai Naoroji, the Grand @ld Man. Someone on 

ard had advised us to put up At the Victoria Hotel in 7a 
iondon. Sjt Mazmudar and I accordingly werit there% œ 
c embarrassment of being the only person in whites: J 
lothes was already too much for me. Ea nd when at these 


atte 
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`. hotel I was told that T should not get my things from) < 
= the agent the next day, it being a Sunday, I Was “exas.| { 
zwy perated..| Daaa ale E 
oT Dr eu, to whom I had “wired from Southamp. E 
‘ton, called at about eight o'clock the same evening. Hei. 
gave me g hearty grecting. He smiled at my being inj ; 
flannels. {As we were talking, I casually picked up his! 
top-hat and, _trying to see how smooth it was, passed! « 
my hand over it the wrong way and disturbed the fury ( 
Dr Mehta looked somewhat angrily at what I was doing] ; 
/* Aand stopped me/ But the mischief Was done. The in-) < 
<> f cident was a warning for the future. This was my first) : 
J j lesson in European etiquette, into the details of which! : 
- Dr Mehta.sently initiated me. ‘Do not touch other; 


le's things;..4e"said. “Do not ask questions as A 


usually do ia India on’ first acquaintance; do’ not talk! : 

_ ‘loudly; never address people as “sir” whilst speaking-to | | 
‘them, as we do in India; only servants and subordinates i 
‚address théir masters that way.’ And so on and so forth. ` 

asi | He also told me that’it was ve pensive to live in a i 
~A hotel and recommended that I should live with aspri- t 
vate family We deferred consideration of the matter 
until Monday,’ =atmen seu] ny 


OT ei §2. HOMESICK AND UNCOMFORTABLE) EE 
[KEY-QUESTION: What were the first difficulties that Mahat, F 
Gandhi experienced in England?) yi 


J Sjt Mazmudar and I found the hotel to be a tryin; | 


anna 
~I ad S 


u 


affair. It was also very €Xpensive.’’There was, howevej, 
a Sindhi fellow-passenger from“ Malta who had becon{: 
friends with Sjt Mazmudar, and as he was not a strange 
~ to London he offered to find rooms for us.: We agreed 
- and, on Monday, as soon as we got our baggage, w 
{paid up our bills and went to the rooms rented for u l 
by the Sindhi friend. I remember my hotel bil came | 
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mi over £3, an ana which shocked me. And I had prac- 
Ss) tically starved “it spite of this heavy bill. For I could 

| relish nothing. When I did not like one thing, I asked + 

| for another, but had to pay for both just the same. 
ie fagh.is- that all this while I had. depended on the 
inj ki RE which I had brought with me fror) Bombay à de. 
is! I was very uneasy even in the new rooms, „I would 
ed! continually think of my home and country. (My 
Ñ] {mother’s love always haunted me. €At night the teats a 
1g would_stream down my AES ks and | home memories < pa i 
n- all sorts 3 ade sleep out < of the question, It was impos: 
st! sible to share my misery with anyone. And even if I» 
ch! could have done so 2, whe re was*the use ? I knew of noth- 
er; ing that would eins me. my (Everythin’y —/ 
va the people, thei nora d even theii w AT 'T WAST, T 
Ik; a. complete lovic tts matter of Ænglish etiquette, X h 


to, and co jean tobe on my y guard \ There gaat a = 


cs} 4 jeeggvens ence of the “Vegetatian yow. 
n.. the aia could eat;T ‘then honga tasi ee 
ati sipi thus found myself bétween S cylla‘an 


j-} dis. England J.cduld not bear, but a return OUN India 
A was not to be thought” of. Now that I had come, I mus 
iF finish the three years, § the inner voice} fiagiy’? 

f iia g, “THE VEGETARIAN Vow, gy 2 $ 
p [KEY-QUESTION : "Why did Gandhiji refuse is eat meai Als 


ft, E our new addr ‘and met me at our rooms, ° 
es inspected my room afid its om and shoox \ 
is head in disapproval. ‘This place won't sar ne said. 

e come to England not so much for the purpose of / 
ookish studies as for gaining experience of English 
jfe and customs. And for this you need to live with a r: 
Nuss But- before you do sd, I think you had better “^r 


3 . 
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serve a petiod of apprenticeship with ——. I will take! 
oe there.’ “ 79 
-T gratefully accepted the suggestion and removed to 
“ie friend’s rooms. He was all kindness and attention, 
He treated me as his own brother, initiated me int 
> English ways and manners, and accustomed | me to talk-! 
“ing the language. ¿ My food, however, became a serious! 
iem question. I could not “Telish boiled. egetables, cooked! 
without salt or condiments. The landlady was at t a loss; 
to know what to prepare for me. We had oatmeal por-) 
ridge for breakfast which was fairly filling, but I alway 
starved at lunch and dinner. |The friend continually; 
E presong with me to eat meat, but I always pl leaded. my! 
vow. and. than enaime silent.) í : à ae al ; 
Dao E cuy, in anda zeut the, friend wou argue, ut I ha 
-an eternal KENNS to ‘face i ee with. “The more he} 
. argued, the more -wiigbimprothising I became ]{Daily Ij - 
= would pray for God’s ’s proiection and get it. Not ‘th | 
g: had any idea of God. ‘Tt was faith thatiwas at work.’ 
da One day af g_ friend, tegan to read from Bentham s| 
“Theory _« of oii Fed I was at my wit’s end. The lan age! 
was too difficult for me tö inderst and. He beei to| 
; oem; it.. eosi ‘Pray exċuse me. These abstruse 


ngs are, beyon ey admit it may be necessary ary here) 


“Bs eat meat. But T cannot break my. vow.- I cannot argue, 
about it. on sure I cannot meet you | in,@rgument. But, 
please giv a ‘tip as foolish or obstinate. I appreciate 
your love for me and I know. you to be my well-wisher. - 
: L also know that you are telling me again and again about 
this because you feel for me. But I am helpless. A. vow, , 
is a vow. It cannot be broken.’ _ 
~~ The friend’ looked at me in surprise. He closed: the 
“ ‘ebook and said:.‘All right. I will not argue any more.’ 
f I was glad. He never discussed the subject again. But he 
_/* did not cease to worry about me. He smoked and drankġ 
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but never asked me to do sg. In fact he asked me to 


abstain from both. His one Yrxiety was lest I might be- 


come very, „weak without meat, and thus be unable to 
féel HE home in England. eae 5 

That is how I served my apprenticeship for a month. 

Sad cf cock AH Ci TAT) 4 Coes Ge 

4. AFFECTING THE ENGLISH GENTLEMAN “© ¢~ 
[Key-Question: What were the accomplishments which 

Mahatma Gandhi believed to be the essentials of an _ as 

j. 7 i, + T ? rat = 

English gentleman, and how did he iry to master. them ] 


` dag ier AG Pal ont 7 
Meanwhile my friend had devised another way of, 
winning me His love for me led him to think that, if L}-7+ 
persisted in my objections, to meat-eating I should not 4 
only develop_acweak constitution, but, should return to] © 
India an ignorant man, because I s wei neyim- myi 
aloofness reap-the benefit of the English ‘Stays LEE AREA Oan 


Ke (But I decided that I should poe at ease, that Ù. 


should assure him that I would be ¢ltirtisy no more, but yy. 
to become polished, and make up for my vegetarianism _ ~ / 
by cultivating other accomplishments which fitted one fon, 
polite society>,And for this purpose I undertook the all’ 
too impossible task of becoming an English gentleman. 

-| The clothes after the Bombay cut, that I was wearing. 
“were, I thought, unsuitable for English society, and I got 


Ds 


| | new..ones at a fashionable tailor’s.\1 also went in for a 


silk hat. Not cntent with this, I wasted ten pounds on 
an evening suit, made in Bond Street; and got my good 
and noble-hearted brother to send me a double watch- 
chain of gold. It was not considered Or yin eRe to wear ~ 


v . .a ready-made tie and I learnt the art of tyin one! for my- 


‘Self. In India the mirror had been a luxury permitted 
jon the days when the family barber ‘gave me a shave., 
Here I wasted ten minutes every day before a large mirra% - 
‘watching myself arranging my tie and parting my. hail: 
jin the correct fashion. My Beg was by no means soft, | 
¥ | CC-0 ite Chroot Kamalakar-Mishra Collection, Var: i 
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and every day it meant a regular struggle with the brush | 
to keep it in position. Each time the hat was put on, and 
ud (wet eh off, the hand would auto- 


see AN ask Te 5 
mnn Te Sat Ma matically move towards the i 
ir $ Y Wa thead to adjust the hair, not | 
mA * to mention the other civilized | 
EEN S | habit of the hand.every now | 
— % usar nerf th i 
~m S and then operating“ ior the | 


Same purpose when sitting | 


NON in poli ciety. i. 
Ne Noe ALAS if all this were not | 


nough to mak@ me look the | 
f Ed oiin I directed | my attention | 


€ 
A sed t 
EONS mitato other details! that were / 
meat Th Say: h Wavu na c 
ies z s)  man-\I had area that it 
ae would be the proper thing to | 
ahaa bare - take lessons in dancing, , 
n English clothes French and elocution. French | 
was not only the language of neighpoues France, but | 
it was the lingua franca of the Continen over which I had; 
a desire to travel. I decided to take dancing lessons at as 
class and paid down £3 as fees for a-term. I must have | 
taken about six lessons in three weeks. But it was beyond | 
| me to achieve anything like'rhythmic motion. I could not} 
y follow the piano and hence found it imp: ssible to keep l 
. Zime. What then was I to aor the echis itt the fable} 
“ÍA kept a cat to keep off the rats, and then a cow to feed the). 
/ cat with milk, and a man to keep the cow and so on! My; | 
ambitions also grew like the family of the recluse) | , 
~ thought I should learn to. play the violin in order ti 
7" Shultivate an ear for western ‘music. So Í invested £ 
"i a violin and something more in fees. I sought 3 


__Athird teacher to ‘give me lessons in elocution and paic), 
Saad - 6 4 ae ` . 


a 


fit mine, 


— 


ee Me She Pied 
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I| him a preliminary fee of a guinea. He recommended 
`| Bell’s Standard Elocutionist as the textbook, which I 
a purchased. And I began with a speech of Pitt's 
t| {But Mr Bell rang the bell of alarm in my ear and I: 
1; awoke} AAR 4 
y | I had not to spend a lifetime in England, I.said to my- 
>| self. What then was the use of learning elocution ? And 
; ; how could dancing make a gentleman of me? The violin 

i- I could learn even in India, I was a student and ought to 
t go on with my studies. I should qualify myself for the . 
e ' Bar. If my character made @ gentleman of me, so much iz. 
n| the better. Otherwise I should forgo the ambition, sto 
e y gadhese. and similar thoughts ee sed Me, aT TA pow 
el pressed them in a letter which I address¢d d t-eez-clocution : 
| teacher, requesting him to excuse met. Tifur ere 
itl I had taken only two or three. I wrote a simnilar letter te 
o. the dancing teacher, and went pefsonally to the violin =s 
„| teacher with a request to dispose of the violin for any + 
h | price it might fete «(She was friendly to me, sg I told her 
it, how I had discovered that I was pt suing a false ideal: 
di She encouraged me in the determination to make a com- 

| plete change.” nung bane TA tin ` ni 
A (his i atuation must have lasted abon t three months. į. 
di T he pases in oS persisted for years. But `j 

| -henceforward I became a student. “| cnr: ; 
| von ttn Ana KE A - aS, i "eH 
le‘ Ge 
ne §1- 


{yi _ Southampton: the port on the south coast of England, at which 
4 iships from India used to arrive. white flannels: usually worn 

, only for summer games such as cricket, tennis, and for boating. 
But even in: summer nobody wears white clothes in England ex-, * 


ends in September. agent: a person or firm employed to do work: \ ; 


i 


ief for someone else (in this case to send Gandhiji’s baggage fron: / 


Ras 


S 
Oy, 
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brought with him. notes of introduction: letters from friends in) 
India to their friends in London telling them why Gandhiji had 
come to England and asking them to help him. embarrassment; 
feeling of awkwardness. exasperated: irritated, angry. casually: | 
by chance. top-hat: cylindrical shiny black hat, formerly worn by | 
Europeans with formal dress. The surface is made of thin threads! 
of silk, like àn animal’s fur. If you brush it the wrong way, it; 
becomes uneven, just as your hair does if you brush it the wrong | 
way. The hat is spoiled if you brush its ‘fur’ the wrong way. 
etiquette (pronounced ‘etty-ket’): behaviour which is according | 
to the customs of the place. initiated (pronounced ‘in-ishy-ated’); | 
introduced. subordinates: those inferior in rank. deferred: | 
postponed. i 
R 1 

: §2 ti 

trying:, Ait tf endure. relish:. get pleasure out of. pro- 

— sx. igast things prodem (to eat). haunted: was continually pres- ; 
en with me, cut of the question: impossible. soothe: comfort. | . 

fovice (pronounced ‘nov-iss’): beginner. the vegetarian vow: he had j 

solemnly promised his mother that he would not eat meat. One 

who eats only vegetable food is called a ‘vegetarian’. The oppo- | 
site is ‘non-vegetarian’. insipid: without flavour. between Scylla | : 

‘and Charybdis (pronounced ‘Sil-la’ and ‘Karibdis’): this is a! 

`, metaphor taken from the story of Ulysses, whose ship passed | 
“te between the mainland of Italy and the island of Sicily. It is said $: 
that there uscd to be on the one shore a terrible monster called | 

a Scylla who, after seizing any ship which came near, ate the pas- | 
sengers; while, near the other shore, there was a huge whirlpool,! 

_s. called Charybdis. It was very difficult to get between the two. | 

* Thus, to be ‘between Scylla and Charybdis’ means to be faced | 

©, by alternatives, both of which: are unpleasant or dangerous. the) 
~ inner voice: the voice of conscience, which Mahatma Gandhi always! 
very strictly followed because he believed that it is this that guides! s 
a man towards finding Truth. E 


§3 


y appoiatmem: fittings, outfit, furnishings.apprenticeship with 


a) A, 


Z; _/ amily to learn English customs. The name of the Engiish friend f 
7 -is not given, so a dash is printed instead. condiments: substances]: 
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n ased for giving flavour to food, e.g. chillics, pepper, etc. at a loss: 
d| puzzled, in difficulty. porridge: crushed oats (a grain which grows 
t: . in cold countries) boiled in milk or water. eternal negative: al- 
y:, -ways answering ‘No!’ uncompromising: unyielding, uftwilling to 
yy; agree. Bentham’s ‘Theory of Utility’: Jeremy Bentham was an 
js; English philosopher of the 18th century. He based his ideas of | 
it, right and wrong on the principle of ‘utility’ (usefulness); that is, 
ig) he considered a thing to be ‘right’ for a particular person if it 
tended to produce pleasure, good or happiness, or to prevent pain, 
1g | evil or unhappiness for that person; while, for the nation as a 
): | whole, that which is ‘right’ is the greatest happiness of the greatest 
d:| number. Mahatmaji’s fricnd, of course, wanted to prove to him 
i- that there was nothing wrong in his cating meat in a cold climate 
| if his health was benefited thereby. But for Mahatmaji the only 
. ‘right? was to keep his vow; he did not care whether meat-eating 
was useful or not for health. expound: explain. abstruse: hard 


0-' to understand. abstain from: keep away fr Myo 
j om, 
rt). ` 
ad) St ee ; et FEM p 
ne | affecting: pretending to be, imitating. persisted: remained 


0-| ‘steady. aloofness: remaining aloof or away from others. the all 7 
la | - too impossible task: the altogether impossible task. It was im- 
aj possible because a man cannot adopt, all of a sudden, the ..an-. 
ed: ners and customs of a society in which he has not been brought 
id f: up, and which is, therefore, unnatural to him. From this you can 
ed | “see that ‘being a gentleman’ is something much more than wear- 
1S- | ` ing the right clothes, speaking correctly, behaving properly. after 
ol! . the Bombay cut: according to the pattern in which the Bombay 
Y0.| tailor had cut them. silk hat: another name for the ‘top-hat’ 
edi already referred to. Bond Street: famous, and very expensive, 
the} shopping centre of London. ready-made tie: ties which are tied 
ays! in two loops (called a ‘bow’—pronounced so as to rhyme with 
des! ‘go’) are sometimes sold already stitched into a bow. They are 
{* useful for people who are not skilled in tying bows, but are not 
| worn by ‘fashionable’ people. automatically: moving of its own 
“A accord. the other civilized habit... society: this is ‘irony’. He is 
_ poking fun at the young men (including himself, then) who are. 
so particular about the smooth appearance of their hair that, eve ~ 
«| when they are ‘sitting in polished society’, their hand every noward | 
then goes upto their head, to stroke the hair and make it lie dow ff 
i | flat and smooth. This ‘operation’, he says, they think to be a ve: À 


ee i 9 N x4 
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‘civilized habit’. He means, of course, that it is a very silly andi 
useless thing to do. He mockingly calls it an ‘operation’ (ineport.| 
¿ant work). ‘Polished’ socicty means the society of people whose: 


manners 4ire very correct or shining like polished gems. It isa! , 


metaphor. look the thing: appear like the proper thing, i.c. as aj 
fashionable English gentleman. elocution: the art of public speak-| 
ing. lingua friinca: language in which communication is most easy | 
(that is, the most widespread language). rhythmic: regular, with 
regular intervals of time between the movements. recluse: hermit. 
one who lives a solitary life. fable: story dealing with impossible | 
events, usually toldin order to teach a lesson. ambitions: desires to | 
obtain distinction. a guinea: £1-1-0. Pitt: the great Prime Minister, į 
who was also a great orator. rang the bell of alarm: a pun on the 
word ‘bell’. (A ‘pun’ is the use of the same word with more than 
one meaning, as a joke. Here the pun is on the word ‘bell’ used 
first as the name of the author of the book, and then as an alarm 
bell.) Whep-tie S2gza to read the book of Mr Bell (on Elocution) | 
——«. ogah to reali aas foolish he had been, and this was-like a 
bed to alarm hñ, wake him up, and restore him to his senses. | 
Bar: a lawyer of superior qualifications who is allowed to plead | 
before the ‘bar’ (originally a sort of enclosure in a High Court of « 
Justice) is called a ‘barrister-at-law'. To pass the examination and }}- 
gain that title is to be ‘called to the Bar’. forgo: give up. ideal:; 
standard, or a mental picture of what onc wants to achieve, |’ 
infatuation: foolish desire. punctiliousness: being extremely): 
particular about every small detail. F, 


APPRECIATION A 
Mahatma Gandhi's style is a splendid example of prose used fol 
stating facts clearly and forcefully. Whenever he uses figures 0 


fable of the recluse), or long words (such as ‘infatuation’), yo 
will find that he uses them in order to make his meaning mor 
clear or more forceful, and never as a mere ornament. His sty 
is one that is worth very careful study. j 


; EXERCISES ; 
ar NOE Mention some of the things that should not be done, accord- 


{. hg to European etiquette. <A 
A £2. What, in your opinion, are the most important qualities e. | 
.\ gentleman? ` a 
< J r < 
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| 3. Make sentenéts of your own, showing the correct use of the 

| following words: embarrassed; exasperated; novice; apprentice; « 

i aloof: automatic; ambitious; lingua franca. 3 $ 

| = 4, Explain the meaning of: the inner yoice; Bond Street; a puns. 

| “etiquette; irony; between Scylla and Charybdis. : X 

| 5, Why did Dr Mehta want Gandhiji to live with an English 44 

| family ? What are the really useful things that one;can learn by ‘ 
living in England ? “we 2 ‘ 
6. Why did Gandhiji call his autobiography The Story of mg 

le} Experiments with Truth? Wha}.cxayriments did he make ? 


"s 35 
tS, 


È 2. THE DEATH OF SOCRATES 
J TRANSLATED BY F. J. CHURCH 
l L 


“dt life?) He was put to death by the people of his own ‘country because 

oft 7 E felt that his tcachings were too disturbing. He would never - 
a “actsept a thing because ‘it has always been so’, nor because ‘every- 
ae, pay believes it’. He wanted to’find out whether it was true and 
aa <4 pod; only when he felt sure of that, would he accept it. He did 

a t try to stir people up by public speeches, but when they came to 


m (as- many young men did) he asked them questions which 
ho eae of 


¥hade them think. So, after s time, the ort 
Athens accused him of ‘cabin lhe youth’ andy of, teaching 


i [people to disbelieve in the gods’, and after a public trial he was con- ‘ 

i Hemned to die. According to Greek custom at that time, he was 
“imade to drink poison. His death took place in 399 B.C., about 

9100 years after the time ot Buddha in India. (This passage 

{describes how he spent his last hours in the prison, with a group of 

pre} | his friends) ORD 

“4 

aoe § 1. HOW TO BURY SOCRATES? 

st [Key-Questiow: What was Crito’s mistake in asking this 

$ Bf question, and how did Socrates correct him?) 


We ! - ‘But how shall we bury you?’ asked Crito. ~~ M 
| ‘As you please,’ he answered; ‘only you must catch me ^ 
tst, and not let me escape you.’ And then he looked. at 


rs Ser elite 
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-us with a smile, and said,(‘My friends, cannot convince) . 
Crito that,J_ am the Socrates who has been Saversing í 
a with yor. ‘He thinks that I am the body which he wi i : 
chy’ presently see a corpse; and he asks how he 1s to bury md : 
A ‘All the arguments which I have used to proverthat I sh ti 
X not remain with you, after I have drunk the poison, but) 
wd that I shall go away to the happiness of the blessed, with! 
aX; Which I tried to compet you and myself, have been). 
thrown away on him) DO you therefore be my, sureties) 
=x to him, as he was my surety at the trial, but in a different) 
way.\ He was surety for me then that I would remain; 
but you must be sureties to him that I shal! go away when} i 
1 am dead, and not remain with you:/then he will feel my 
death lessstend jwhen he sees my body being urnits OF 
 apaett he will’sst8e grieved because he thinks that Tam! 
saffering dreddful things; and at my funeral he will not; 
gay that it is Socrates whom he is laying out, or one 


to the grave, or burying,For, dear Crito,’ he continu’ 
er) ‘you must know that to use words wrongly is not only;-4 


fault in itself: it also creates evil in the soul. You must $p 
of good cheer, ae "Sav reper ye are burying my body} 


e = 


olen 
eurach . ——— a k ns i 
cet and you must bury it as you please, and as you thir, Ņ 
ay Tight.’ oa eee ae 
With these words he rose and went into another roon, 


(s: bathe himself: Crito wént with him and told us to wait; 
_ (So we waited, talking of the argument, and discussing it) 
f and then ENT the greatness of the “eae A 
which had fallen upon us: it seemed as if we were goin.. 

to lose a father, and to be orphans for the rest of our life) ° 
¿When he had bathed, and his children had been brough}-" 

to him—he had two ‘sons quite little, and:one grown u h 
~and the women of his family were come, he spoke witii. 

A them in Crito’s presence, and gave thein his last com) 
mands; then he sent the women and children away, an P 
returned to us. ;By that time it was near the hour of surf |; 
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n tin Ae? ae 
set, for he had been a long while within. When he came 
-backeto us from the bath he sat down, but not.much was 
said after that. a A 3 


§ 2. SOCRATES GETS READY TO TAKE PQISON 


{Key-Question: What qualities of Socrates dre shown in 
this passage ?] 


eka 


Presently the servant of the Eleven came and stood 
before him and said, ‘I know that I shall not find you 
unreasonable like other men, Socrates.[ They are angry}, 


LY . 


with me and curse me when I bid them ink the poison 
because, the aut s„make me do it. 4But I have found . 
you all along the noblést and gentlest é nd hest man that — 


has ever come here; and now I am sure ‘shat you wT nee ~ 
be angry with me,, but with those who you know, areo, | 
blateBiAnd si Kehel and try'to bear what must be ass» z% 
lightly as you can; you know why I have come., With ` 
that he turned away weeping, and went out. 

_ Socrates looked up at him, and replied, ‘Farewell: I 

will do as you say? Then he turned to us and said, “How 
courteous the man is} And the whole time that I have 
ibeen here, he has constantly come in to, seq,me, and has 
been the best of men; and now, how generously he weeps 

for me! Come, Crito, let us obey him: let the poison be 
‘brought if it is ready; and if it is not ready, let it be pre- (| 
pared.’ í f } = í 
a Crito replied: ‘Nay, Socrates, I_thi that. the sun i 
«still ppon the hills: it has not seti Besi és, I know that \-— 
_ other men take the poison quite late, and eat and drink N 
heartily, and even enjoy the company of their chosen j; y% 
friends, after the sail imer E made! So d i 


SN 


- not hurry; there is still time.’ HA 

7), Socrates replied: ‘And those whom you speak of, 
‘ktito, naturally do so; for they. think that they will be 
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oe ee ; iNe | 
gainers by so doing. jAnd I naturally shall not do so; for! i 
1 think that I should gain nothing by drinking the poison, | 
a little later, ee ‘own Seine for so greedily saving! 
up a life which is already spent. So. do not refuse to do! 
as I say.“}~on- Pret 


ce oe 


` [Key-Qugstion: What qualities of Socrates are shown in 


i 

i 

§3. SOCRATES DRINKS THE POISON AND DIES 
this passage?] | 


Then Crito made a sign to his slave who was standing! | 
i by; and the slave,.went out, and after some delay returned | 
with the man vlo was to give the poison, carrying iti 
prepared in..a, clip. When Socrates saw him, he asked,) . 
gett erstap2these things, my good sir: what have L 
tedo? > a 
“You have only to drink this,’ he replied, ‘andito walk 


i 


about until your legs feel heavy, and then lie down; and it 
, Will act of itself.’ With that he handed the cup to Socrates, 
who took it quite cheerfully, without trembling, and with- | 
out any change of colour oy of feature, and looked up at! 
the man with that fixed glance of his, and asked, ‘What, 
say you to making a libation from this draught? May L 
or not? LEATA A e i ra 
‘We only prepare so much as we think sufficient, í 
Socrates,’ he answered. Fi 
` „I understand,’ said Socrates. Peu I suppose thatal 
may, and must, pray to the gods that my journey he nce 
may be prosperous: that is my prayer; be it so.’ 
With these words he put the cup to his lips and dran 
. the poison quite calmly and cheerfully. 

Till thensmgst._of us had been able to control our grief 
apy, færly well; but when fwe saw him drinking, and then the: 
‘7 poison finished, we could do so no longer: my tears camii. 
‘ps 


fast in spite of myself, and I covered my face and waiti 
! 


; 14 - 
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„that his legs were getting heavy, and 


for myself: it was not for him, but at my own misfortune 
in losing such a {riend.jEven before that Crito had been 
unable to restrain his tears, and had gone away; and 
Apollodorus, who had never once ceased weeping the 


-whole time, burst into a loud cry, and made us one and 


zA 


all break down by his sobbing and grief, ¢xcept only 
- ey O07 j 


Sc rates himself. qy Ý- 1 2a Cir 

‘What are you doing, my frie ds? eX 

sent away the women chiefly inf order r that they might 

not offend in this way; for 1 have heard that aman should 

die in silence. So calm yourselves and bear_up.’ wv 

~ When we heard that, we were ashamed~and we 

ceased from weeping. But he walked aout until he said 
en he lay down 

on his back as he was told. And the n:sii who save. the 

poison began to examine his feet and lesa. from timè to 


time; then he pressed his foot hard, and asked if there was 
any feeling in it; and Socrates said, ‘No’: and then his 


legs, and so higher and higher, and showed us that he was 


cold and stiff. And Socrates felt himself, and said that 
when it came to his heart, he should be gone. He was. 
already growing cold about the groin, when he uncovered 
his face, which had been covered, and spoke for the last 
time.) 

‘Crito, he said, ‘I owe a cock to Asclepius; do not 
forget to pay it.’ ~ ; 

‘It shall be done,’ replied Crito. ‘Is there anything 
else that you wish?’ 


He made no answer to this question; but after a short 


interval there was a movement, and the man uncovered 
him, and his eyes were fixed. Then Crito closed his 
mouth and his eyes. 


‘ich was the end of our friend, a man, I think, who was * 
_ the wisest and justest, and the best man that I have ever 


_ known. 5 F 
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NOTES 
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: §1 x, 

Socratés: pronounced Sok-rateez. Athens: now the capital of! 
Greece. only you must catch me first: Socrates says this jokingly, 
and explains..the joke in the following paragraph. convince: make, 
one feel certain. conversing: talking. corpse: dead body. All the: 
arguments ... on him: the main verb of this sentence is ‘have ‘been; 
hrown-away’. Socrates means: ‘My arguments have been wasted 
(because Crito still thinks that Z am going to die, not my body: 
only).’ When Socrates said at the beginning, ‘you must catch me’) 
he meant: ‘Only my body will die; my soul will go away to heaven; 
so you Will not be able to catch me and bury me, but you will only’ 
be able to bury my, body.’ He wanted his friends to understand | 
that the soul does not die with the body.. sureties: a surety is a! 
person who guarantees the conduct of another. In a court of law a; 
person yhe ‘stands surety’ for another person has to promise that! 


— -yr that person do/% irot act in the manner required (for example by; 


hae 


paying a fine, of attending the court on a certain day) the person’ 
who stands surety will have to pay the fine or whatever penalty is; 
fixed. When Socrates was on trial, his friend Crito had stood! 
surety for him, i.e. promised that Socrates would not try to run} 
away from Athens. Now Socrates tells his,other friends that they | 
should stand surety for him in another way, that is, they should} 
make Crito sure that he (Socrates) will not die, but only his body 
will dic. to use words wrongly... creates evil in the soul: this is; 
exactly like the teaching of Mahatma Gandhi. The careless use of | 
words (as when we exaggerate or slightly twist the truth) leads tof 
a habit of inaccuracy and then to carelessness of Truth itself. ° 
calamity: disaster. orphans; children who have lost one or both of 
their parents. : | 

§2 | 


the Eleven: the Council which was ruling Athens. courteous!) 
well-mannered, polite. the sun is still upon the hills: the law was’ 
that the condemned man must die before the day had ended. the 
announcement: the announcement by the servant of the Eleven 
that it was time to take the poison. I should gain nothing... a 
niy own contempt: other condemned men postpone drinking thie 
poison till as late as possible, in order to gain a few extra hours of! 
life: if I were to do that (says Socrates) I should not gain anything} 
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worth having, but I should despise myself for being’so weak. Wher: 


a man does not fear death, what difference does it make to hig: 


whether he dies a few hours earlier or later? À 
a 
§3 
the poison: it was the juice of a plant called ‘hemlock’. It eaused 
a painless death. The Grecks usually got rid of ‘their political 
criminals in this way, by compelling them to commit suicide. 


change of colour or of feature: at such a moment most people 3 would sx 
show some sign of fear or hesitation. Socrates did not. that fixed 


glance: looking straight into the cyes of the person he spoke to. 
a libation: it was the custom, when drinking on formal occasions, to 
pour out a small portion of the liquid as an offering to the gods. 
‘Libation’ means a formal offering of liquid to superiors. so much 
as we think sufficient: the amount of poison was only just enough 


to cause death; if some had been used for the libation’, the re-- 


mainder might not have been enough to kill: Socrates. wept for 
myself: Socrates did not mind dying; the Iost,was his ‘tvicnds*. 
groin: where the legs join the trunk of the body.*I owe a cock to- 
Asclepius: the Greeks used to make vows to their gods in very 
much the same ways as the Hindus do. Asclepius was the Greek 
god of Health or the science of healing.- So when a man was ill he- 
often made a vow to Asclepius that he would offer something if he 
recovered. Socrates must have done so on some previous occasion, 
and he remembered this when, at his last moment, he was thinking. 
whether he had performed all his duties. z 


APPRECIATION 


This passage is from the translation of a book by the great 
philosopher of Ancient Greece, Plato. Plato was one of the pupils 
and friends of Socrates, and the way in which he writes about the 
death of his friend makes you feel how greatly he loved and res- 
pected him. It is a splendid example of how to use simple, straight-- 
forward -prose in a dignified manner, in dealing with a solemn 
subject. ğ 


EXERCISES 


1. Make a list of the different qualities of the character of 


Socrates which are shown in this passage; against each of them 
write the incidents or remarks which show them. 
2, (a) There is a well-known saying: ‘No man is a hero to his 
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er | | 
own valet.” It means that our servants know our weak points, and! 
therefore they are not likely to admire us as much as people who! 
know us less. Imagine a debate on this subject, and write down thel. 
arguments ‘pro’ and ‘con’.: Make use of the example of the ser} 
vant’s ofinion of Socrates, (b) What can be known of a man’s’ | 
character irom the opinion that his servants have about him? 4 i 

3. Write gown the opposite of: courteous; gain; sufficient; and! 

make adverbs from the first and the last of these words. 
4. Make a complete analysis of this sentence: ‘Try to bear what 
. aust: be as lightly as you can.’ 

5. Write in the form of indirect speech the paragraph beginning 
“Socrates looked up at him, ond replied... ?-and ending ‘... let 
it be prepared.’ 

6. What would you have done to Socrates if you had been qi_ 
citizen of Athens when he was living? Mention reasons for the | 
answer you give. (It will help you in answering this if you imagine | 
a similar man living in a town of orthodox people in India today, i 
You „cap also imagine the differences between our times and those | 

| 


a 
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Of SStrates.) iea 


3. CAPTAIN SCOTT’S LAST EXPEDITION 
CHARLES TURLEY © 


E Captain Scott was a famous explorer of the South Polar con- i 

tinent. After making several expeditions to collect scientific in- | 

formation, he set out in 1910 to reach the South Pole. Almost at | 

the same time a Norwegian explorer, Amundsen, started for the i 

‘same goal from another direction\On 18 January 1912, Scott suc- | 

ceeded in reaching the Pole, onlyto find that Amundsen had been $ 

there a few weeks before him Seot and his party then set out on | 

their return journey. They met with fearful storms and most of | 

them fell sick, so their progress became very slow. j[he distance | 

from the Pole to their base camp was about 900 iles, and they ; 

had lost all their ponies and dogs on the outward journey; so | 

they had to travel the whole distance on foot, dragging their pro- $ 

visions, tents, and scientific instruments with them, on sledges. j 

‘On the outward journey they had left stocks of provisions, buried 

a7 upder the snow, at intervals of a few days’ journey. Enduring tlic | 

most terrible sufferings from sickness, cold and hunger, these brave q 
men struggled back (They managed to cover nearly 800 miles, but | 
. 18 | 
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when they were only eleven miles from one of their stores of pro- 


visions, they could go no farther.) We-read—here-how (they met i 
*% 


therr death.) 
4 


§1. THE DEATH OF CAPTAIN OATES: 


[KEY-Question : How did Captain Oates diei hj why did 
he he deliberately go out to Mie in that way?) 

On this same “day a blizzard met them after they,Rad | 

marched for half an hour, and Scott, seeing that not one 

of them could face such weather, pitched camp and stayed 

` there until the following morning (Then they struggled 


- on again with the sky: sS overcast J t they could see 


Earr | 


nothing and consequently lost the tracks. (At the most ost Yoy 


they gained little more than six miles during the day, and 
this they knew was as much as they could hope to do.if == 
they got no help from winds or surfaces We have 7 
days’ food and should be about 55 miles from One Ton 
‘Camp tonight, 6 X 7=42, leaving us 13 miles short of our 
distance, even if things get no worse.’ hx Atk, sina 

Oates, too, was; Scott felt, getting + very near the end. 
‘What we or he will do, God only k knows. We discussed 
the matter after breakfast; he is a brave fine fellow and 
understands the situation, but he practically asked for 

advice. Nothing could be AG to urge him to march 
as long as he could, One” Di result lt tothe the dis- 
cussion; I practically\ordered Wilson to hand over the 
_ Means of ending our troubles to us, so that any of us may 
know how to do so, }Wilson had no: choice between doing 
so and our ransacking the medicine case.’ 

“Thus SETORA wrote on thé 11th, and the next days brought 
more and more misfortunes with them. A strong north- 
erly wind stopped them altogether on the 13th, and al- 
though on the following morning they started with .a 
favourable breeze, it soon shifted and blew through their 
wind-clothes and their mits. ‘Poor Wilson horribly cold, 
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could not get off ski for some time. Bowers and I practi> ~~ 
cally made camp and when we got into the tent at last 
we were all iok ` [We must go on, buf Row the’ 
making of every camp must be more diffi ult nd dan- 
gerous. It must be near the end, but a pretty merciful ar 
end» „I shudder to think what it will be tomorrow. ] 2? 
'EUp,t shis tiie, incredible as it seems, Scott had only \e<= 
once$pared himself the agony. of, writing in his journal, N fat- 
so nothing could _be more pathetic Keeten ificant thank 
the fact that at last he was unable any longer to keep a 
daily record of this magnificent journey.) Se 2v bel I, 
‘Friday, March 16 or Saturday 17: Lost frackeot dates, 
but think the last correct’, his next-éntry begins, but then 
under the mostainendurable conditioris he went on to pay i. sr 
a last an impttishatite uineis his dead companion. “ bi : 
‘Tragedy all along the line. At lunch, the day before ~44_ 
yesterday, poor Titus Oates said he couldn’t go on; he 
proposed we should leave him ain his sleeping-bag. That 
we could not do, and we induéed him tọ come on, on the 
afternoon, march. In spite of its ature for him he 
RIE on and we made a few miles. At Ten he waa 
worse.and we knew the end had come. m sig axl cree 
E Should this’ i Ea found I want these facts recorded. 


Oates’ last thoughts were of his mother, but immediately dele 
before he took pride in thinking that his-tegiment would **5« 
be pleased nh the bold way in which he met his death. 

We can testify to’! rey rayery.-He has bite inti cu = 
fering for weeks without est, and to the very las 

was able and willing to discuss outside subjects) He did 
not—would not—give up hope till the very end,|'He was 

a brave soul. This was the endj He slept through the 
night before last, hoping not to wake; but he woke inthe ~ 
morning—yesterday. It was blowing a blizzard. He Said; ` 
“I am just going outside and may be some time.” He went ~ 
ey slid (Hie ilez B SGo Kaa N een, him singe. asi J 


-2 i | 
iI take this EA of ei that we have stuck to } ; 


our sick cmpanions to-the-last/\in.case of Edgar Evans, 
when abtolitely_out of food and he lay. insensible, the 
Gens Ai 
ee 


v 


"R 


safety ofi the“femainder ed to demand his aban lon-| i 
ment, but Providence mercifully removed him at this criti.}- i 
cal moment.)He died a natural death, and we did not 
leave him till two, hours after his death 4 Ga 

e knew that poor Oates was walking to his death, 
but though we tried to dissuade him, we knew it was the 
act of a brave man and an English gentleman.’ We all!’ 


Lid `~ N 4 


z4} Rope to mectnthe end_with a similar spirit, and assuredly) 
“the aids not far? FE) “Saat Piya af 


Uw. THE END 


“TK EY-QUESTION :* Why was Scott's party unable to reach the} 
camp? How was his diary found? 
‘March 29—Since the 21st we have hada continuous 
wav" gale from W.S.W. and, S.W, We had filel.to make two: 
cups of tea apiece and bare food for two days on the 20th! 
Every day we have been ready to start for our depot t 
miles away, but outside the door of the tent it remains @ 
ey scene of whirling drift. I do not think we can hope for any; - 
=* better thingsnow. We shail stick it out to the end, but we 
are getting weaker, of Course, and the end cannot be fag ; 
‘It seems a pity, but I do not think I can write more. 


S R. Scott’ 


-Last entry. EN AET ! 
‘For God’s sake look after our people.’ | 


f) After Cherry-Garrard and Demetri ‘had returned th 
Hut Point on March [6 without having seen any signs 0 
~~ the Polar party, Atkirison and Keohane made one mort 
+ ddsBerate effort to find them. When, however, this ha 
. been unsuccessful there was nothing more to be dont 

until the winter was over. rg 


a 
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A ‘During thi long and anxious time the leadership of 
E EA Atkinson,who undgr the mosto i, 
fying cir 3s showed’ qualities that arli beyond all ch 


„praise. FAt the earliest possible moment (Oct jber 30) a 

-Jarge pärty started: south. ‘On the night of puetl1th and 
morning of the 12th,’ Atkinson says, ‘alter we had 
marched !1 miles due south of One Ton, we found the 
tent. Tt was an object partially snowed up and-totking o, 
like a cairn. Before it were the ski sticks and in front of SP% 
them a bamboo which probably was the mast of the 
sledge... : 

‘Inside the tent wergeanes podies of Captain Scott, 

= Doctor Wilson, and Lieutenant Bowers. They had pitched 
their tent well, and it had withst eas. I] the blizzards of 
an aoa bard winter.’ AAR s 

Wilson and Bowers were found in the attitude of sleep, 
their sleeping-bags closed over their heads as they would 
naturally close them. : 

Scott died later. He had thrown back the flaps.of his 
sleeping-bag and opened his coat. The litfle Walia Son. Baan 
taining the three notebooks was under his shoulder and ( 
his arm flung across Wilson. 


Baty sA CR r) uch) govt F 
ee 
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blizzard: a terrific snowstorm, in which the snow is blown into © 
‘one’s face so that one is almost blinded. overcast: covered with 
dark clouds. surfaces: the Antarctic plateau is covered with a 
huge sheet of ice more than a thousand feet thick, not smooth but 
full of huge cracks and rough hillocks over which it is terribly 
difficult to walk and still more difficult to pull a heavily loaded 
sledge. The plateau is nearly 10,000 feet high in some parts, apd ~ 
the cold is unbearable, particularly if there is a strong wind, and 
snow falling. 6 x 7=42, leaving us 13 miles short: wherever you 


sce quotation marks in this passage, it means that it is RA 
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from Captain Scott's own diary, which was found beside him after! 
his death. Here he has calculated whether their food suppk wil 

“last them,as‘ far as the next camp (‘One Torr Camp’) where thcy 
had kept ©! ore of food. If they travel only six miles per day, and! 
have foo¢''for seven days, they will be able to go. 42 Miles: ; 
but the rbxscamp was 55 miles away. understands the’ situation: 
the situation was that, because Captain Oates was so ill, they were; 
forced to. go much more slowly; if they had left Oates behind, to 
diesJhev could have gone more quickly and the food would have | 
lasted te Tae next camp. Oates knew this and, later on, he actually) 
asked them to leave him behind and save themselves. But they; 
refused to do that; instead, they encouraged him to come on, as; 
long as he could manage to walk. ordered Wilson to hand over | 
the means of ending our troubles: that is, to give them drugs with 
which they could kill themselves. Wilson was the doctor. ran- 
sacking: taking by force. wind-clothes and their mits: thick clothing 
. to keep out the cold wind, and warm coverings for the hands. ski: 
long narrow pieces of wood fixed on to the-bottom of the boots, 
to prevent the traveller from sinking into the snow. (Sce picture! 
on p. 20 showing sledge, ski, tent and explorers in wind-clothes! 
and mits, etc.) We must go on: the only hope for them was to go on, 
and reach the next camp.somehow. It was already the end of the! 
antarctic summer and they could not possibly survive the winter, 
a pretty merciful end: a death which would not be too painful. 
The intense cold produces a sleep from which one never awakes. | 
shudder: tremble. incredible: unbelievable. the agony of writing: 
because it was necessary to uncover his hand in order to write, | 
pathetic: causing one to feel pity. significant: making one feel sure] 
(that his strength was almost exhausted). Lost track of dates: al 
short way of writing ‘I have not been able to keep an exact record | 
of the date but I think that the last date. mentioned (March 17) i| 

correct’, imperishable: lasting, which cannot die or be forgotten. | 
tribute: mark of admiration or respect. Tragedy all along the line: 
disaster at every point. sleeying-bag: thick blankets sewn up to’ 
form a bag, and lined with fur (animal's woolly skin). Travellers, 
and explorers in very cold regions or very high mountains)’ 
sleep like this to keep the cold wind out. induced: persuaded. 

„ ~ Should this be found: if this (diary) is ever found. Scott was not 

sure whether their dead bodies would ever be discovered. his 
regiment: he was an army officer. testify: bear witness, give evid- 

ence. intense suffering: Oates was suffering from severely frost: 
Mitten fect, and could only move with great pain. Frost-bite means 
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that the limbs are frozen and the blood circulation stopped, so 
that the parts gradually rot and the body gets nokoned little by 
little unless the Injured portion is cut off. ‘I am ju ik going outside 
and may be some time’: he knew he would never< back. He 
went out to die, in order that the others might kave ay {etter chance 
of reaching the next camp. They could have done+o pur „the storm 
had not continued. Edgar. Evans... Providence . 3° nn noved him: 
anothe; member of the party who had died earlier on jhe journey. 

He had a serious fall on the rough ice; this delayed them, They 
would have been even more delayed if he had not d} ACH ovid- 
ence mercifully removed him’), 


§2 

gale: storm of wind. apiece: for cach. bare food for {wo days on 
the 20th: the diary was written on the 29th,so they had had no food 
for a week. A human body cannot survive long without food in 
the intense cold. depot (pronounced ‘dep-oh’): station where 
stores are kept. whirling drift: snow being driven round and round 
by the wind. For God’s sake look after our people: he means their 
families whom they had left in England. Cherry-Garrard and 
Demetri... Atkinson and Keohane: the other members of the ex- 
pedition who had not been included in the small party which tricd 
to reach the Pole. A large party could not go, because of the diffi- 
culty of carrying enough food, tents, etc. until the winter was over: 
if a rescue party had attempted to go in winter, they also would | 
have certainly died. And they knew that there was no hope of 
Scott’s party remaining alive when once the winter started. 
devolved upon: se ded to, passed on to. snowed up: covered 
with snow. cairn: pile T Stones. They had pitched their tent well: 
in spite of their one and the terrible weather, they had done 
their work thoroughly to the very end. flaps of his sleeping-bag: 
the part of the sleeping-bag which can be opened to enable the 
traveller to get inside. wallet: leather case. 


a 


APPRECIATION 


In this passage the writer only tells us the plain facts; but those 
facts are so sad that they arouse our pity and admiration for the 
brave men who risked their lives to gain scientific knowledge and ~ 
fame. When you have something to tell, which you feel decply, 
you are much more likely to tell it well if you speak simply, ian 


if you try to use big words. ` 
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EXERCISES 


1. Write afshort account of Scott’s expedition, and the Wifi. 
culties it had4:o face, and the fate it met with. 

2. Suppay; yourself to have been in the place of Captain Oates, 
Write a lett? „to your mother, telling her about the desperate situa- | 
tion in wh<ltou find yourself, and why you have decided to end | 
your life b‘} walking out of the tent into the blizzard. 

3. Write: down what you can imagine to have been the thoughts 


a cence ee ee ae 


of Ca¥tnin’Scott when he reached the South Pole and found that | ) 
Amurséthad arrived there before him. 1 
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GROUP I: STORIES AND DRAMA 

lE] - 
R i 
1. A TALE OF OLD SIND” } EE 
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C. A. KINCAID (ADAPTED) 


Legends about great religious or national heroes, ` like the 
Pandava brothers of India, or Hercules of Greece, soc #<Kome 
known te people all over the’country. Mothers tell thost.stcgies 
to their children, and poets make songs about them, which ‘orc 
sung in many villages. But there are also stories about heroes not 
so widely known, the heroes of a particular province, a particular 
community, or a particular place. *In almost every district you can 
find such stories, cither about some remarkable man or woman 
who has lived there, or in explanation of how a curiously-shaped 
hill or rock came to be there, or about the origin of a cave~or_a 
spring of water. It is often very difficult to know how much of 
those stories is true, and how much the story-tellers have invented 
to make their story more exciting. Here is a story still being told 
in many a Sind village. Some of the events might easily have 
happened in those olden days; but I think the poct invented the 
end of the story, to make it less sad. 


§1. THE BRAHMAN’S DAUGHTER 


[Key-Question: Who was Saswi and how did she come to 
be adopted by a washerman ?] 


ONCE upon a time one of the governors of Sind was a 
rich} Brahman. called Naun. The Brahman had vast 
wealth and great stores. jewels, but he had neither son 
nor, daughter. Although h¢ spent thousands~of rupees. 
‘on (pilgrimages, he and his wife remained childless and 
unhappy. One day his wife came to hear ofan old 
sastrologer who was said to be very clever. [She said¢o her. 
sband, “Life without children is like a starless Hight; 
t\ us go and’ Consult this astrologer, for they say 


. Ay - D . ` 
he tis wise above all men. Naun after some hesitaticu- 
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consented, and with a great store of gold he and his a 
t fot: the place where the astrologer lived. ° 
Sw Wher Ais sage saw the Brahman and his wife coming 
he rose }.1d “greeted them {courteously| and led them to his 
hut) Tigi. he asked them’ what they wanted.. The Brah: 
man fell at his feet with folded ands and cried {eReveren d| 
N Six pray for us to the Almighty that H de may give us 4 v 
A mr our lives are lonely and bitter éewithout tone} 
ág A thought for a moment, then took his dice Xi 
p ae the dice. After noting the numbers, he brought! 
out his | magic mirror. He looked into it and said, ‘The! 
Almighty will give you a ‘daughter, and she will wed a} 
Mussulman husband.’ ra came into,the eyes of thej 
old Brahman and he Begeed LEERE the. sags to alter his daugh:; i 
ter’s fate; but the astrologer shook his head, saying he! 
could do nothing. f for him. ‘What God has written, He, 
has written,’ he murmured, and dismissed him. | 
In due course the Brahman’s wife bore her lord a child, 2 
He asked the midwife its sex, for he had always hoped 
that it might be a son and so prove the astrologer wrong. 
‘The baby is a girl, replied the midwife. The Braiman 
td ¿heärt sank within him, for he saw that the sage’ sprophe 
was coming true,’ Ti shall not keep the accuised brat i iny, 
_,. house,’ he said angrily: ‘bring me a stone that I maye 
"Y batter it to pieces, or else let me throw it into the fired 
The Brahman’s wife agreed that they should get ri“ i 
the child, but she would not consent to its.déath. ‘P 
ina box,’ She said, ‘and let- it: float down ‘the In 
a Someone-may see the child and care for it. a Won! 7 
The Brahman got a box and inside it he put the sl 
ing baby. With the baby he put a bag of gold and j jen 
“and ,padlocked the lid. Then he carried the box to)’ 
river-bank and threw it into the water. The current cau ; 
and took it downstream until it reached Bhambk 1 
eae There a washerman, Mohammed ‘by name, ‘si 
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‘as it floated by near the bank. He waded into the water, 
pullad the box ashore, forced opén the lock,and inside 
saw. a lovely little baby girl. He lifted her oit and then 
saw the bag of gold and jewels. Full of joy, 1 took his 
double treasure home. His wife, who had n-stehildren, p 
“was very happy, and she and her husband “adi\pted_ the Ty: 
V foundling as their owń. They called all their’ n¢/ghbours. = 
and friends to see the baby girl. Then they: gayo her the 
name of Saswi. oes oS N 
{As the years passed, the beautiful babe grew tito IGS 
a stil more. beautiful girl, pnd. meo would egles, A 
their business and wait in.the lanes near the Washer- Y f 
man’s house just tó Catch A glimpse of her lovely face-{) 
With the bag of gold and jewels found in,the box,. the 
washerman bought the girl clothes and ornaments @nd-a / 
fine house with a rose-garden round it. There Saswi ' 
would invite her girl-friends and with them she passed 
the time in weaving, in walking among the rose-beds, 
` and in chatting. “te 


§2. THE PRINCE OF BALUCHISTAN 


[Key-Question: How did Prince Punho obtain information 
about Saswi, and how did he get his father’s permission te 

; go: to Bhambhora ?)} é 

Now at this time there lived a famous Baluch warrior, 

nang Jam Ari, who was ruler of Kohistan. He had 

' five /s ns, Chuno, Punho, Hoto, Nakro and Nota. All 

| ip brave, handsome men, but by far the bravest and 

i the 


| idsomest was the.second son, Punho. Far and wide™™ 
5 


) 


the Baluch chief Tevied dues from the caravans; far and 
wigs, too, his sons | Taided the lands of those who defied 

Unhappily the fame of Saswi’s beauty reached that 
distant land and Punho heard of it. One day a clever 


œ merchant, by name Babyo, came to Kohistan. Hes . 
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gained the friendship ọf Jam Ari who was so pleased 
with him shat ke femitfed the dues on his goods) In a few, 
days Baby had sold all the goods that he had brought, 
and hadi oùght articles to sell elsewhere. He asked Jam} 
Ari to gut him leave to go, saying that he wished tol 
sell his ‘new goods in Bhambhora. Jam Ari reluctantly | 
gave hifa leave to go. But when he, want to say goodbye 
to Pynlty, the young prince whispere in his ear, ‘Find 
Sasi <t"Bhambhora, and send me a secret message to 
te! me whether she is as beautiful as men say” ~ 
The merchant ‘hodded assent and went towards his 
camels. The camel-men tightened the girths, jerked the 


` 
ut 
G 


x i 
sA nosestingn i nd the caravan started. In front walked | 


jide seasc 


camels. Behind them went the younger 
ones. In this manner the caravan travelled day after day! 
until they reached | Bhambhora. There Babyo took al 


wA lodging and displayed his goods, until the fame of his] 


| 


) 


/ 


> 


- 


merchandise and of his beautiful face—for he was very} 
handsome—spread all over the town. Yaung and old, | 
men and women, flocked to his lodging. ` 7 
A day or two later Babyo went near the house where | 
-Saswi lived. She and her girl-companions were playing | 
together when by chance she saw Babyo passing in the 
street. She begged her girl-friend Saki to ask the merchant ie 
to come upstairs. Saki ran into the street and gave him | . 
Saswi’s message. Taking with him some beautiful things, 
Babyo went with Saki into Saswi’s hous¢. As he was 
showing his goods to Saswi, he looked at her, wonder: | 5 
: struck by her. beauty. [He thought to himself, ‘Washer-girl | 
though she be, she is worthy .of Punho. Her beauty 
makes her a fitting bride,even for a prince” » . 
hen he said softi Listen, fair maiden. I know: 
‘ons, Punho by name, who is truly worthy of you. 
He is a prince of Kohistan, and he is brave and 


Pe EE 
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j Ss He has horses and camels and stores of gold { 


I 


oe L nn ae ee 


and silver, and soldiers and door-keepers and clerks. 

I too am in his servic £I have not spoken of his /y 

beauty pfor it is beyond | my words to describe ye until © - 

you-se¢. him and then only can you judge Ko: “fair he is. 

May € od grant that you may meet him some say, = ons’ 

The merchant’s words made Saswi very ajzious to 

see the man of whom he spoke. Softly she tepiied, ‘Go, 

Sir Merchant, go and bring him here, _ this beauyful youth, you 
for I 16ng"to see him! Babyo took leave of we gvely 
X girl and, going home, sent for a letter-\yriter. Whenthe 

letter-writer came, he ordered him to write two letters. 

The first was to Punho. It said, \‘I. have seen Saswi. She M- 


is only a ae daughter, but God has given her 


perfect beauty.) Co with alls eed in .merchant’s g 
dress, and bring with you a Toad of costly” ifts? inthe i 
second letter was written{ “Come qe to help me. The e: 


sized and impris do? 


men of Bhambhora lave cruelly sèiz 
me, saying that I “ows them coms dues. Come, Prince 
Punho, for enly you can save me.’ These two letters he 
gave to a messenger who on a swift camel soon reached 
Punho’s country. Sees 

To Punho the messenger explained that the first letter 
was for Punho alone, but the second must be shown to 
Punho’s father. The prince read the first letter and his > 
eyes shone when he read about Saswi’s beauty. Then 
he took the second letter to Jam Ari, and read it to him. 
The king was very angry when he heard me nis fiend, 
the merchant Babyo, had been badly tr . ‘Go, 
Punho,” he cried, ‘go immediately. Kill his enemies 
and free him.’ 

Punho ordered the messenger to go back to Bhambhora 
and to tell Babyo that he would come with all speed. 
Then he packed costly,cl thes and Jewels and other, giits 
in strong boxes and fastene thenrsecretly on his camels. 


His camel-saddles and saddle-cloths were bright*witb 
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gold and silver; bead necklaces and strings of bells hung 
round the camels’ necks. The prince and his men dressed 
wthemselvesj:in embroidered coats; they wound round Í 
their hed@*$ong brightly-coloured .turbans; they wore | 
over thei). shoulders white scarfs heavy with gold and | 
silver lage. * STK ONT E WT Saar | 

When'; Púnho’s party was ready, Jam Ari came 

to say ggodbye, bringing with him Punho’s brother, 
Chumo y$rake him with you,’ said the king; ‘you may | 
nee, him, and he will always be ready to serve you. But | 


: come back as soon as you can;for-you, Punho, are my 
/ favourite son. Come back in triumph with drums play- 
ing in front of you. {Punho said goodbye to his father 
and mother, and he and his men started. | 
| 


§3. THE MARRIAGE OF SASWI AND PUNHO 


{Key-Question: How did Mohammed test Punho and how | 
did he pass the test?) 


ways prepare a ¢ 
and displayed - it as if they were merchants. E 
The news spread that a great trader had come to | 
Bhambhora and it soon came to Saswi’s ears. ‘This must | 
be Prince Punho,’ she said to herself. She called together | 
her girl-companions and, wearing their best clothes | 
and jewels, they went to the camping-ground. They were ] 
all about the same age, but the loveli t by ar was Saswi. | 

_ The jingling of the girls’ anklets warned Punho’s door- 
_ keepers that strangers were coming, and after getting the 


| 
| 
their camels, pitch the tents, spread the carpets and in all | 
| 
i 
| 


a 
C 
c 


I 


-t 


C 


prince’s permission they opened the tent-doors for the; < 


girls to enter. Inside the tents were spread all Punho’s {+ 
treasures, and Saswi’s companions began eagerly to look | 
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at inem. But once Punho’s and Saswi’s eyes met, they had 
no thoughts for anything else than each other. And | when 
the other girls had finished seeing the merche; adise and 
wished to return home poor Saswi felt ver;*; “Awilling 
to go. Sadly she left the. tent to follow her con-3anions; 
and when she reached her house she called Saki dite said, 
‘Bring Punho to me or I shall die.’ Saki tried to, 
her, but she could not rest until Saki promises. | to see 
Saswi’s parents next day and obtain their conseż ‘Sfo owner 
marriage with the strange merchant. 
(Next day Saki went to Saswi’s mother and said, ‘Lady, 
a trader has come to Bhambhora from a far country. 
Offer him your daughter in marriage, for a handsomer 
or richer’ husband you will never find.’ 4 ™: 
‘But of what caste is he?’ asked the washerworran.: 

surprised. 


Just then Mohammed came and his wife told him what i 


Saki had said. As they were talking together, Babyo 
walked past in the street below.['There goes the merchant’s 
clerk,’ said Saki; ‘send for him and ask hin’ what the 
merchant’s „caste, is.’] Mohammed did so. 

Babyo, Siessing why the question had been asked, 
answered, ‘My master has often told me that he was at 
one time a washerman, but: he had to fige from his 
country and so became a trader.’ x aN} 

Mohammed then asked Babyo to invite Punho to his 
house. Babyo did so. Punho gladly accepted the in- 
vitation. When he and Babyo came, Mohammed, to test 
the prince, said, “You are, so they tell me, a washerman 
by caste; pray help me to wash some clothes.5Saying 
this, Mohammed gave the prince some soap and a bundle 
of silk clothes. 


‘soothes™™a7- 7 


“Vs 


(Babyo had told the prince that if he wished to marry ` 


Saswi he must “pretend to be a washerman; so he took 


the clothes, although he had no idea how to wash them.) 0 
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As he was carrying them away, his brother Chuno me 
him and said angrily, ‘Is it true what I hear? Are yoy! 
going to {ace ts by marrying a washer-girl?’ Punto) 
answerd#4éim, ‘Brother, there is no disgrace in marrying 
the persia one loves.’ i 
Leavjag Chuno silent, he went to the river-bank. There 
» he tried to-wash the clothes, but, alas! he tore them into 
yÙ shreds. %As he was looking sadly at the h€ap of r | 
Sass me near him and whispered; ‘Do not despair) 4 
a- m prince; put a gold piece in the pocket of each dress] p 
and there will be no complaints.’/This Punho did, and 
taking the clothes back to their owners he told them toj c 
look in the pockets. They did so, and as their fingers). g 
touched the gold their anger died within them. lin 
ee When Mohammed learnt that Punho. had washed andj p 
returned the clothes and that none of the owners com-| a 
A plained of the washing, he was sansin dat the mercha di 
“ was really a washerman. j greed to the marriage and,’ he 
after mises E eid hty SRi he wedded together Punta! M 
| and Saswi.j} m 


ps) O AAAA 


it 

§4. THE END OF THE LOVERS ; & 

‘gr 

[KEY-QuEsTION: How ware zke lovers separated and how © 
were they #=d again ?| Ihe 


But Prince Chuno would take no part in the wedding). 
celebrations; with a heavf heart he returned with hisan 
-men to Jam Ari’s country and told how Punho had been Ch 
snared by Saswi’s beauty. The Jam’s face grew black tol 
with grief and anger. He ordered Chuno and Hoto and ba 
Noto to go forth and bring back Punho. the 
The three princes rode to Bhambhorą, and, with softan 
words on their lips but with hearts full of guile, they greetedfor 
Punho and Saswias their brother and sister. Neither Punho I 
ner his bride suspected evil. Chuno told them that Jam f° 


} A ‘ ha ON aa i 
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Ari had consented to the marriage, and in their joy they 
feasied the brothers for several days Then, cne night, 
Chuno put a drug in the wine that Punho and SAswi were 
drinking, and, at midnight, when -both were“ta; ` asleep, 
they carried Punho away. Placing’ him help! on a 
camel’s back, they rode away with all speed to Kihistan. 

When Saswi awoke next morning and found /herself 
alone, her cries roused all the neighbours. She teid-them 
her story and owed that she would follow Puno «n : 
foot, until she either found him or fell by the waysiga: | 

Saswi set out on foot, following the track of the A ; 
camels until it was too dark to see. At last she came to a 
zoat-herd’s hut. A Toaching it, she asked the goat- 
nerd whether he had seen a caravan go by. {But the ggat- 


zt 


yerd, as he looked at Saswi, was overcome. by her beauityy} fv 


ind.instead of answering her he seized ‘her and tried to 
irag her inside his hut. Saswi first called to Punho .for 
ielp,, but no answer came.{ Then she prayed aloud, ‘O, -= 
Merciful Allah! Open the oh beneath my feet and save 

ne. from, this wicked’ man.’]As she prayed, the earth 
epg aa a great crack opened in front of Saswi} 
he. jumped into it, freeing herself from the goat-herd’s f 
rasp. Then the cracls loses, asain, but the end of Saswi’s 

ari remained stic ing outof the ground. The goat-herd 

ed to his hut and hid himself in terror. 

At noon Punho awoke from his drugged sleep 

nd found himself lying on a camel’s back. He asked 
huno how he came there. When his elder brother 
ld him that at Jam Ari’s order they were taking him 
ack to Kohistan, the prince sprang from the camel to 

e ground. Chuno and his brothers stopped their camels 

id tried to hold Punho, but he drew his sword and 
ught so fiercely that they had to let him go. S 
Distracted, he rushed back towards Bhambhora until 

> came to the spot where Saswi had vanished. Close xe 
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ihe earth open 
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by, he saw the goat-herd who was returning from hi 
hut. Th \prince asked him whether he had seenea fair ; 
woma gass that way. The goat-herd told him thata 
woman come there only_a_ shor, time before, and 
that shenly the earth had swallowed her up. In Proof 
of thi!’ he pointed to the end of Saswi’s,sari_ sticking) 
out oy, the ground. The prince at once recognized it, 
6 Dent he prayed to Allah that the earth might swal- 
lew fim also. (a had pity on fhe, ynha py youth, 

at his feet. In the ‘yawning pit he saw 
Saswi lying.|Her voice called to him from the depshs. 
He sprang into the chasm, and the earth closing over 
their heads joined in death the prince and the washer- 


As 
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NOTES 
> $l, 


sage: wise man. dice: little squarcs of wood or ivory, on the! 
sides of which are marked numbers. They are used for gambling 
and other games of chance. Some people belicve that the future 
can be foretold by means of them. The sage in our story used them, 
and also a magic mirror, and astrology, to predict the future of 
Saswi. murmured: said softly. midwife: woman who assists at the 
birth of a child. heart sank within him: felt very discouraged or 
afraid. brat: child (spoken of in abuse or contempt). batter; 
crush, smash. double treasure: the child and the moncy. adopted: 
accepted as their own child. foundling: a child who has been 
deserted by its parents. lanes: small streets. catch a glimpse: set 
for a short time. i ; 


§2 

Baluch: belonging to Baluchistan, the region west of Sindy‘ 
levied dues from the caravans: forced the merchants to pay taxes 
on goods they carried through his country. raided: robbed. defied: 
rerused to obey. remitted: excused. assent: willingness, agreement. 
girths: the bands round the middle of animals’ bodies which hold 

the saddle. jerked: pulled sharply. seasoned: made good foti 

use, through time or experience. displayed; made’ a show of./ 
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merchandise: what a merchant sells. fitting: suitable. wound: past 
tens of ‘wind’=twist or turn round ; rhymes with“round’. Not 
to be confused with ‘wound’ meaning ‘hurt’, which iA pyonounced 
“«yoond’. scarfs: strips of thin cloth worn, rouxd ; “se neck or 
shoulders. A 

“h 


§3 ey 
jingling: the noise of small pieces of metal strikins’ together. 
soothe: give comfort or relief from pain. shreds: tori s‘:ins, or 
small pieces. despair: cease to hope. es: 


§4 
snared: caught in a snare or trap. guile: deceit, trickery. drugs 
substance used as medicine to stop pain or to cause sleep. vowed: 
made a solemn promise. Distracted: driven mad (by sorrow or 
anger). yawning: opening widely. chasm: deep opening. ~~, 
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APPRECIATION 


Stories of this kind were first recited or sung to a group of 
listeners, by a poet or musician, in the language of the country. 

- The songs were learned by heart and not written. Nowadays we 
write down most of our stories, so there is less chance of the story 
being changed. The writer of this story was a member of the 
Indian Civil Service, who was very fond of hearing such stories.’ 
from the villagers. 


z EXERCISES 


1. Write down the conversation which might have taken place 
‘between the Brahman and his wife, when the Brahman wanted to 
kill the child. È 

2. Invent a different ending to this story. Suppose that Saswi, 
instead of meeting the goat-herd, met the sage, and he told her 
whose daughter she really was. What would happen then? Ti, 

to tell the remainder of the story in the same style as our author's, . 
in simple words, and giving the words spoken by the various 
characters in direct speech. é 7 

3. Do you think it is a good thing, or a bad thing, for peopis to 

allow their actions to be guided by the prophecies of astrologers 
_or others who claim to be able to foretell the future ? Give reasons 


4 i fo ws : 
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4. Write down the words which nave opposite meanings to the 
(ollowing:—f-ourteous; starless; to fold; bitter; assent; to tighten; į 
scasoned:,tgdefy; asiecp. ; f 

5. writ Ien single words which have the same meaning as the | 
following toups of words: one who has neither son nor a 
one whe fàther and mother are both dead: one whose parents 
have d Ped, him (or her); one who succeeds to the property of? 
his ERG other relatives: one who spends recklessly. | 


i 
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fe Paks 3 a ae SAZI | 
3, ADVENTURES OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN | 
| 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN 


(Munchausen (pronounced Moonk-how-zen) was a German} 
Nobleman who served as an officer in the Russian army and fought 

agaist the Turks in the 18th century. After his retirement he used 

to amuse himself and his friends by telling them about the extra- 

ordinary’adventures which he said he had had:)The storics became 

famous for their absurd and amusing exag¥erations,* and were) 
translated into English by a man who heard them from Munchau- 

sen himself. > l 


TA~ ores Sa A 
z §1. THE BARON’S NARROW ESCAPẸ IN CEYLON | 


ir [Key-Question: How did the Baron escape the lion and the) 
; crocodile ?] es 
_ Wuen I was a young man, I told my parents of my desire], 
to see the world. At first they refused to let me go, but 
at last ay father consented to my going on a V eto 
the island of Ceylon. E Sa 
After we had been in Ceylon about a fortnight, I went ” 
. „ out with some companions to shoot wild, imals.{ Neat 
X the bank of a lake, I thought I heard a Saing noise be 
hind me, and on turning round I was horrified to see a lioni 
‘ approaching with the intention of satisfying his appetite 
Without asking my consent jf What was to be done in this 


1 To exaggeraic is to describe an cyent or a thing in uch a wa! 
to make it scem bigger than it really AR Dae i 
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horrible dilemma? {My gun was charged only with swan- . 


shot, and I had no other weapon with me. 3 could only - = 


hope to frighten the animal with the noise of: the gun aag, 4 


perhaps to wound him and make him run áw. x. 

I immediately fired, therefore. But the Aase ath 
made him angry, and he rushed at me at ful’ speed] I 
tried to escape but, to my , when I turred round 

aW, a darge crocodile with. his mouth wige open to 

receive e! On my Reia ha: aid s the lake: om my left 
hand was_a.deep preci precipice.t I ere 
of escape, for the lion was just about to_ spring at at me. I 
fell to the ground with fear, éxpecting every moment to 
feel his teeth or claws in some part of me. 

» After waiting in. this horrible position for a few seconds, 
I heard a violent and unusua noise, different froma any — 


sound had ever, before heard. ‘After listening for some ` 


time, I ntured i to raise my head and look round. To 
my ae akable Aa and joy, I saw that the lion had 


jumped.over my body, as I fell, rig Bengt croge sgile l 
roat of 


mouth! The head of the lion ges stück in ‘the throa! 


thie crocodile, and they W rS A SMing te to free themselves. f 


ortunately, I then noticed that I had my hunting-knife, 


gee this instrument I cut off the lion’s head at one 


blow, and the body fell at m y feet! Jhen I picked up my 
gun, and with the putt Pea St it I rammed the head of 


the ]j nie ly into the throat of the crocodile! He was 
; SANN a death by this. - 


! 
i 
] 


x 


Soon after this my companions arrived in search oie 
me. We measured the crocodile, which was just forty feet 
in length. The skin was-st in the usual manner, and 
is now in the public museum at Amsterdam. ETA 

TOR 
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seemed to be no ‘hope 


§2. ADVENTURES ON THE ROAD TO RUSSIA i 


[Key-Questh ‘Sn: From where did the Baron_rescue his hoarse, 
z aN eping the night on the snow; and how 
i q À dd he lose the horse afterwards ?] 
Some“¥eais after this I set off to Russia in the midst | 
of winte®. I went on horseback, the most t onvenient 
v&~manner 6F travelling. I was lightly clothed, and the far- {~} 
ther I'went the more I began to feel the cold. K | 
I went on; night and darkness overtook me. No village | 7 
was to be seen. The country was covered with snow, and] } 
I did not know the road, syo mt 
Feeling very tired, I got off my horse, and seeing some- | 7 
thing like a pointed stump of a tree above the snow I} } 
ickwtiede bridle of my horse to itl For safety I placed my | - 
Y pistols under my arm and lay down on the snow, where | ¢ 


slept so soundly that I did not open my eyes till daylight. | s 
To my great dstonishment I found myself in the middle | t 
‘of a churchyard. I could not see my horse anywhere, but | s 
I could hear him neighing. The sound seemed to comè |j 
from somewhere above me, and on looking up I saw | f; 
`« my faithful horse hanging by his bridle to the weather- | I 
" cock of the church-tower! ` > 
c At once I linderstood what had happened. {on the | ] 
previous day it had snowed very heavily and the village |° 

had been completely buried in snow, so that I had not | 
noticed it when I lay down to pò In iho night, al 
sudden change of weather had Reads and the snow | \ 
had all melted. I had sunk gently down to the ground |1 
ja while asleep. What I had mistaken in the darkness for ; < 
=the stump of a tree was actually the weather-cock fixed | ‘ 
on the very top of the church-tower. My poor horse |! 
was still tied to it by his bridle, and was hanging there, | 
- still alive, but a hundred feet above me! $ 
Without a mament’s hesitation, I, caught hold of my y 
; Aiva p EERTE Ao Majaa rie A to toui i 
Se akpigi pyeGangotr \KarhalakadMis CoA cooalaprAnast > 
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pistol and took careful aim at the bridle. The bullet cut 
the bridle and brought down the horse, quite unharmed. 
We were soon ready to continue our journey taggther. 
After a few days I decided that it would Ne “etterxfo 
travel as the Russians usually do in the winter, thais, ina 
snow-carriage called a ‘sledge’, drawn by a hofse oP some 
other animal. Having gonen a sledge, I fixed my ~aithful 
horse between the shafts, and we were soon on fúr way. 
Next day, when passing through a dense forest, 
I suddenly noticed that a terrible wolf was pursuing us.Atan3? 
He was ravenous with winter hunger, and soon overtook srest.: 
the sledge. There was, nò possibility of escape, so I laid 
myself down flat on the floor of the sledge and let the 
horse run for its life.. wa ae ; 
- Then a most extraordinary thing happened. The Wo¥f 
did not také any notice of me, but jumped right over the 
sledge on to the bs ck of the horse and immediately 
began to tear the hind part of the poor creature with its 
sharp teeth. This made the horse run fae and, faster 
in its pain and terror. (I could not béar to watch its fy 
sufferings, and kept my head down, expecting at any 
moment that it would fall down dead and the wolf 
would turn its attention to me next} But when some time 
had passed, and_the sledge-did not;stop moving, I lifted *aim 
‘my head and a_careful glance. a# earn bres 
With horror and afnazément I saw that the wolf had 
actually eaten ftis way into the horse’s body. Ip a little 
while longer hé*had forced himself right into it.I seized f 
my whip, which was on the floor of the sledge, and, 
standing up, I struck the wolf repeatedly, as hard as I E 
could, with the butt end of it,jThis unexpected attack 
from behind terrified the wolf, whose a were busy 
inside the horse.{ He made a sudden leap forward to try 
to get away, and presto! the aA iains of the horse’s body 
fell to the ground, but the wolf was in the harness instead. 
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The wolf jumped right over the sledge on to the back of the horse 
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So, whipping the wolf continually, I was able to go on 
at great speed and soon arrived at the nextstown. I was 
immediately surrounded by the dm miring ,fownsfolk, * 
WG; hat never Cioe seen a wolf harnesséa . n a Sledge. 

mss: THE BARON "S. SPORT IN RUSSIA ` 
[Key-Question: What luck did the Baron have: in hunting. 
a wild boar and a stag, and what remarkabiz skill 
did he show as a horseman ?] 

Soon after this adventure, when_hunting in a forest, I. 
saw a wild igen a S running cs behind e each other. ` 
I fired, but m; my bullét missed them. Strange to say, only 
the pig ran away, while the sow stood motionless as if’ 
fixed to the ground. On going near, I found that the ‘ 
animal was an old sow, blind with age, which had'sken 
hold of her pig’s tail in order to be led along by it My ., 
bullet had passed between the two, and had cut the lead- Fat 
ing-string, which th athe 2 old sow continued to hold in hers 
mouth;,as her former ‘Buide did not pull her forward any 
longéz, she had stopped. \I therefore took hoid of the 
remaining end of the pig’s ‘tail and led the old sow home, 
without any í further trouble on my part and without 
the helpless old animal knowin phat had happened, 

On caer day, having used ¢ Ta guots I foun my; 7 

* self unéx expectedly quite near a` ah cent stag Which . 

= did not run away. I loaded d my gun immediately with 
powder and handful of cherry-stonies, for T had sucked 
the fruit eatHtr in the day. I fired this at him, and hit 7 
him just on the middle of the forchead,, between his 
antlers; it stunned him—he sta fagtered d—yet he madetin, 
off. A year or two later, being with a hunting party 

in the same forest, I saw an extraordinary sight—a 
great stag with a full-grown cherry-tree above ten feet 
high between his antlers! I immediately renee ye ae 
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had shot with cherry-stones. On_thi occasion I killed) 
him with a single shot, and thus Pd both meat, fork 
dinner and /cherry-sauce to go with it—for the tree was|! 
covered Wierquch rich fruit as T had never tasted before) 
On another occasion I obtained the gift of a magni 
ficent W4ise which no money could have bought. Hel 
became mine by an accident, which gave me as oppor-| 
w&ktunity of -showing my expert horsemanship. was at 
Count Probossky’s wee ree in Lithuania, and I was 
taking tea with the ladies in the drawing-room while the | 
-® gentlemen were down in the yard to see a young horse 
- of blood which had just arrived. We suddenly heard a 
_ noise of shouting. I went out, and found the horse so 
f unruly that nobody dared to go near or mount him. od 


_. mosteexpert horsemen were afraid. But with one leap 
was on his back, took him by surprise, and brought him | 
gradually into a state of gentleness and ite . To 
‘show this to the ladies! I forced him to leap in‘at one of 
the open windows of tlie,tea-rgom, to walk round several 
times, to pace, trot, And? Biche and at last I made him | 

«mount the tea-table, and there repeat his lessons in & | 
pretty style which was very pleasing to the ladies, for he | 
a performed them sowe that he did not break even a | 
~~ single cup or cies: (i placed me so high in the | 
_ opinion of my host-that he begged I would accept this } 

_ young horse as a gift, and ride him in the campaigo | 

against the Turks which was soon to begini was 

§4. AN ADVENTURE IN THE WAR AGAINST THE TURKS 

_[Kex-Question: How was the Barons horse cut in two, and; 
what happened to it afterwards ?] ~; Me 
r In the Turkish campaign we made a terrible havoc 
| amongst the enemy, driving them not only back into ee 
principal city but out againthe other side. The swiftness of | 
. my horse enabled me to be first in the pursuit, and, seeing | 
Re Serer DS i 
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| surmat ay 
the enemy fleeing out of the city through the opposite 
pate, I thought it would be best to stop in the market- 
place to gather my men together. J stopped, gentlemen; 
. et A 
ut you may imagine my astonishment when ‘Isaw not 
one of my hussars near me! Surely, I thought, they can- 
not be far off and they will soon join me. Whiiè wait- 
ing for them, I walked my panting horse to a fountain in 
the market-place and let him drink there. $ 
He continued to drink for such a long time that I 
began to wonder why he did not stop. I looked round 
and—what did I see, gentlemen ?—the hind part of the 
poor creature was missing! He had been cut in two, and. 
the water ran out as it came in, without refreshing him 
at_all. How this could have happened was a mystery to tem 
me till I returned with him to the town gate. Thora I  , 
saw that when I rushed through the gate in pursuit of the 
fleeing enemy they had dropped the port js. Unnoticed.. 
| by me, this had totally cut off the hind part of my poor | 
| horse, and it wat y quivering outside, the gate. 
I could not bear to lose my valuable horse, so I im- 
mediately picked up the hind part which had been cut off, . 
| and carried it to our surgeon. The clever surgeon placed 
| both the parts together while they were. still warm, and _ 
| sewed ae ly with youn shoots Of laurel. After a “€ ‘ 
e very short time the wounds hes jed and the plants took foot2s4 
. UJ 8 
in the horse’s body.{ They soon grew into small bushes, and sm9 
in a year or two they were tall enough to give me shelter 
from the hot sun. I was thus able to go on many expedi-. fous 
| tions in the shade of my own and my horse’s laurels i 
ic ee oe 
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$| . §5. AN ADVENTURE ON THE WAY HOME 

| [Key-Question: How did the Baron show his remarkable 

i strength, and what happened to the postilion’s horn?] 
Soon after this, the war against the Turks came to an 

i end, and I made up my mind to return home. It was the 
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‘middle of winter, and the weather was terribly cold u p 
seemed to grow colder every day. [t was too cold for gi y 
to ride on horseback, so I decided to travel by carriage g v 
In Ñany„places the road was so narrow that two a p 
riages could not pass unless one of them went to the si 
of wt road stopped. This EAA Us Ee a 
and, as I was in a hurry to get home, me, I ordered our po s 
Amea „tilion to, give a signal with his horn whenever. we cam p 
‘to a narrow place, so that any carriage coming the oth f 
. way might stop and let us pass. asily [But, although } à 
ge ‘blew the horn with all the s strensth of his lungs he cow ! 
not make any sound come Gut of it. He tried. over : í 
-over again, but without success. qe ] 
( This was very unfortunate, for we soon came to a na Í 
tæ place where we met some carriages coming in th 
opposite direction. All had to stop. What was to ti 
done? I acted witout hesitation. [ got down from al 
carriage and, being a fairly strong man, I picked up th 
carriage and placed it on my head and shoulders. Ther. 
was no room at the side of the road. for rpa sing t 
other carriages, so I jumped over the Hedge wnich wi 
about nine feet high (this was rather difficult with th 
carriage on my head, but I kept my balance). When i 
bye reached a™Soint beyond the other carriages I jump, 
| back into the road again and put the carriage down: | i 
Then I went back for the horses. Placing one of thet 
on my head and the other under my left arm, I carrie 
them in the same way. The horse under a arm was V 
reg lively, being only a few years_old, and | 
over ¢ the hedge he began“ ole and ee ne ae E. 
e this difficulty in: a very simple “mannen H 
G sillas his hind legs in my coat pocket. 
i After fixing the horses to the carriage again, we.s so 
as went on and aN at an inn. I was feeling a little weal 
after so much hard work, so I went into the inn with th 
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SPAT, DAN 
postilion to take some refreshment. To get warm again, 
we sat near the fire. My postilion,was carrying his horn 
with him, and he hung it ona pes at the side of the fire- 


place. ERAS. CO ET an E 
All of a sudden we heard a tremendous burst of sound -A 


urst of sound. 

—'Tereng! tereng! teng! teng! teng? We looked up to: 
see where it came from, and it became clear why the \ 
postilion had not been able to sound his horn on, the way. 

The sounds had all been frozen by the great cold! And: 

‘nm the heat of the fire they had melted. For at least ten 
minutes both of us sat there, enjoying the music. For 

all the sounds which the postilion had blown into the: 
horn before now came out and gave us a delightful en- é 
tertainment. 6 me-a dip TBAT EA 
Kt last the entertainment came to an end, and with: 

this I shall also end the story of my adventures in Russia. 


| NOTES 

: 7 

| Baron: title given in Europe to a nobleman of a certain rank.. 
j 


rustling: the noise made by ihe moving leaves of a trce, or a 
| movement of dry grass, or the leaves of a book. horrified: filled 


| with horror or great fear. approaching: coming near. without 


| asking my consent!: it would have been still more extraordinary 


Í Gf the lion had asked his permission before cating him, would it 


Le 


| not? dilemma: a difficult situation; a situation in which an attempt 
{at escape in either direction is likely to lead to disaster. charged: 


j| ‘filled, loaded. swan-shot: small bullets used for shooting swans. 


i and other birds. precipice: a steep cliff, a sudden change in the - 


level of the ground. spring: jump. claws: toe-nails of an animal. 3 


i) or bird. ventured: dared. butt end: the thicker end of a gun.; 
| rammed: pushed in (as a ram drives in a pile or wooden 


hike, by 


S 
i repeated knocks). forty fect: in length: have you ever E ard of 
| a crocodile of this size? stuffed: filled with cotton or other soft 


i must be true. 
i 
pS 


material. Amsterdam: capital city of Holland; the Dutch WN 
ruling Ceylon at that time. By mentioning that the forty-foot crocd- .! 
dile is in the museum, the Baron makes it appear that his story 
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§2 
lightly cléthed: without heavy or warm clothes for winter. sty 
the part avhich remains when a tree is cut down or a limb is cut of 
. bridle: thé leather straps and pieces of metal fixed to the head of; 
horse to, control him with. pistol: hand-gun, for using with on 
hand, Before modern revolvers were invented. neighing (pre, 
nounced ‘nay-ing’): the cry of a horse. weather-cock: a chur 
` usually has a tall pointed tower (spire or steeple) on the Very to; 
- -of which ig fixed a cross (the sign of the Christian religion), or; 
weather-cock to show the direction of the wind. The chun 
tower was a hundred feet high, so the Baron expects us to belie, 
that there was 100 feet of snow on the ground, and that it all melt, 
in one night while he was asleep! And then with one pistol-she! 
, < he got the horse down alive from the height of 100 feet where 
had been hanging all night! It must indeed have been a wonda 
fully strong horse. sledge: a small carriage without wheels whic 
slides over the frozen surface of the snow. Sledges are used in 
countries where the snow falls very thickly, because wheels wou 
be useless. (See illustration on page 40.) shafts: the pieces of wou 
by which a carriage or sledge is pulled. ravenous: terribly hungri 
In countries where the ground is frozen hard in winter animals hav 
difficulty in getting food. hind: behind, rear part. presto!: quid! 
ly. harness: the leather straps attached to the horse’s neck anl 
‘body, by which he pulls the tarriage. 


§3 
X sow (pronounced to rhyme with ‘how’): female pig. magnificer 
(pronounced ‘mag-niff-i-sent’): splendid. cherry-stones: cherrie? 
are small round fruits with hard seeds like bullets, so the seeds o 
‘stones’ werc of just the right size. antlers: horns ofa stag. stunnet 
knocked senseless for a short time. staggered: almost fell. maŭ 
off: ran away. meat for dinner and cherry-sauce: with one shti 
I got a meal of meat and also the sauce (liquid poured over foo: 
to add flavour to it) which was made from the fruit of the chem 
tree. (“Sauce" is pronounced ‘sorce’.) expert: clever, skilful. county 
seat: W% house in the country. yard: compound. (The word ‘colt 
7 Porat is only used in the East: in England the word ‘yard’ is usedi 
“ n¢rse of blood: a pure-bred horse, one whichis not of mixed blood@ 
i mixed parentage, but from parents of the same breed. Such anim 
are generally more difficult to tame. unruly: unmanageable, 1 
to be ruled or controlled. mount: get upon. leap: jump. pac, 
i 
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“¢rot, and gallop: walk, run slowly, and run fast (generally used only 
of animals) host: one who entertains guests. campaign (pronoun- 
ced ‘kam-pane’). military operations, warfare. 


§4 
havoc: destruction. enabled: made me able. pursuit > chasing, 
trying to catch. hussars (pronounced ‘hoozarz’): soldiers on horse- 
back. panting: breathing hard, out of breath. portcullis: a heavy 
falling door with sharp spikes at the bottom, let dewn suddenly 
to prevent the entry of an encmy into a fort. surgeon (pro- 
nounced ‘serjon’): doctor skilled in doing operations. young shoots 
of laurel: small branches of a shrub or bush called ‘laurel’. The 
Greeks and Romans used to put a crown of laurel branches on 
the heads of those who won a victory (in games or competitions 
or war) so the expression ‘crowned with laurels’ has come to mean 
victorious or successful. in the shade of my own and my horse’s 
laurels: this is a ‘pun’ (scc the note on 4 of ‘First Experiences 
in England’) on the word ‘laurels’. ‘In the shade of my own 
laurels’ means (as explained above) ‘victoriously’ or ‘successfully’; 
while ‘in the shade of my horse's laurels’ means, literally, shaded 
by the leaves of the laurel-bush that had grown from the horse’s 
hody. . 


@ 


§5 

postilion: one of the riders of the horses which pulled thecarriage. 
a signal with his horn: one of the drivers used to carry a horn, to 
warn other vehicles that the carriage was approaching. rather 
dificult: but not very difficult for so wonderful a man as the 
Baron! ‘Tereng! tereng! teng! teng! teng!’: the sound made by 
the horn. The sounds had all been frozen: if you don't believe the 
Baron, you should try the experiment of freezing music, .when 
you have plenty of time to waste! entertainment: something which 

i amuses or gives pleasure. 


x 
l 
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APPRECIATION 


The fun of Baron Munchausen’s stories is of cours'jn their 
complete impossibility. Each adventure seems more imposible 
than the previous onc, and you wonder what exaggeration ith y 
Baron will invent next. It is all the more amusing because ‘he 
Baron tells his adventures seriously; he never seems to doubt that 
his hearers will accept every word of them as truth! 
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you consider to be the most} al: 


1. Which of the Baron’s stories do ; t 
oy reading? Mention some į re: 


absurd, and which one did you most enj 
reasons for the answers you give. ` > 
2. What is.meant by ‘exaggeration’ ? Give examples. | 
3. Whzgfis aspun ? Try to give some examples of puns, both | [! 


English and in, your own mother tongue. : 
s14. Analyse into clauses:— After listening for some time, I dared 
and look round, when, t0 my unspeakable joy, S 


jumped forward, as I fell, into the 
crocodile’s mouth! which, as before mentioned, was wide open.’ — 

5. Distinguish between: sow (rhyming with ‘how’) and sow 
(rhyming with *go”) and sew (rhyming with ‘go’). 


I perceived that, the lion had 


; [fr 
\ 3.. THE DEATH OF JULIUS CAESAR ' i 
e BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE äi 


Here arc some of the finest passages from one of the greatest 
plays of Shakespeare. | 
In the play Julius Caesar Shakespeare shows how a great struggle ire 
went on in the mind of Caesar’s greatest friend, Brutus. This is} - 
the story: Julius Caesar was one of the greatest generals of Rome 
and he became very powerful after gaining many victories. His 
best friend was Brutus, and Brutus was afraid that Caesar wanted | 
to become the King of Rome; he believed that this would be bad 
for the Romans. There was no way of stopping it except by killing jp 
Caesar; after a great mental struggle, Brutus decided that he must | 
put the good of his country before the love of his friend. He joined f 
a conspiracy against Caesar and helped to kill him. But, after all, m 
it was useless. Antony, another friend of Caesar’s, succeeded in'yy 
stirring up the Romans against Brutus and his friends. There was i 
a battle and Brutus was defeated; then Antony tried to get power 
into his own hands, but he in turn was defeated, and Caesar's, 
nephew became the first Roman Emperor, under the title of Augus- ie 
tus Cacgzr. So Brutus killed his friend in vain; for the Roman le 
Repyfic became the Roman Empire. One emperor after another ri 
Y'av,. over that empire until it was broken to pieces by the Huns, Ç 
|. fw hundred years later. Į 
this part of the play shows Brutus making his speech to the 4, 
Romans. Then comes Antony. Brutus was so fair-minded that, 2 
ARAS 50 4 
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though he knew Antony was against him, yet he allowed Antony 
also to speak ta the people. Antony did so, and you will sec the 
result df it in what follows. 


par 
§1. RRUTUS’ SPEECH fw 2% 
[Key-QuesTion: Why did Brutus help to killohis arest 5 
friend, Caesar, and what proof does he ofer. -s y` 
that he is speaking the truth 7] soe et 


~ 


Scene. The Forum of Rome. . à 


Enter Brutus and Cassius, and a crowd dof Citizens. 

Citizens: We will be satisfied; let us be satisfied. 

Brutus: Then follow me, and give -me audience, 
friends. Cassius, go you into the other street, and part 
the numbers. Those that will hear me speak, let ’em ` 
stay heres.those that will follow Cassius, go with him; 
and publi reasons shall be rendered of Caesar’s death. 
| Ist Citizen: 1 will hear Brutus speak. ` 
| 2nd Cit.: I wily hear Cassius; and compare their ` 
reasons, when severålly we hear them rendered. 


| (Exit Cassius with some of the Citizens. Brutus goes — 
into the pulpit ) 

| 3rd Cit.: The noble Brutus is ascended; silence! | 
| Brutus: Be patient till the last. 
i Romans, countrymen, and lovers! hear me for a5 Ww 
tause, and be silent that you may hear:)bclieve me for Cx 
mine honour, and have respect to mine honour that you à ~ 
‘may believe: censure me in your wisdom, and awak Nee 
jyour senses, that you may the better judge. ` ‘La w 

If there be any in this assembly, any dear friend of 
Caesar’s, to him I say that Brutus’ love to Caesar wes no - 
Jess than his. If then that friend demand why Butus 
Tose against Caesar, this is my answer: Not that I love % 
Caesar less, but that I loved Rome more: i, 5 

< Would you rather Caesar were living, and die all slaves, } 
i an that Caesar were dead, to live all free men? As pol 


c] 
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a} ,_- Caesar loved me, I weep for him; as he was fortunate, 
z rejoice at it; as he was valiant, I honour him; but as ki: 
“7 was ambitious, I slew him. There is tears for his loy, 
i joy for his fortune; honour for his valour; and death ij | 
his ambition. 7] € 
Who'is'here'so base that would bea bondman ? Ifan ` 
speak; for him have I offended. Who 1s here so rude th! -1 
would not be a Roman? If any, speak; for him have) í 
offended. Who is here so vile that will not love his coy 
try? If any, speak; for him have I offended. i pause f 
a reply. ž 
Citizens: None, Brutus, none. i } 
Bru.: Then none have I offended. I have, done i 
. more to Caesar than you shall do to Brutus{ The quef“. 
tion of his death is enrolled in the Capitol; his glory m ( 
$ extenuated, wherein he was worthy, nor his offences e 
forced, for which he suffered death,) | 
t 


(Enter Antony and others, with Caesars, body.) 
Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony; wh 
though he had no‘ hand in his death, shall receivell 
_ benefit of his dying, a place in the commonwealth; i į 
=- which of you shall not? 
x E With this I depart: that as I slew my best lover K> 
the good of Rome, I have the same dagger for myst 
x- when it shall please my country to need my death. | 
Citizens: Live, Brutus! Live, live! or 
1st Cit.: Bring him with triumph home unto his hous) ; 
2d Cit.: Give him a statue with his ancestors. 
Fd Cit.: Let him be Caesar. 
“4th Cit.: Caesar’s better parts shall be crowned ! e 


f / “Brutus, ; it 
lst Cit.: We’ll bring him to his house with shouts ¢ 

oS ` Joy. i] 
' Bru.: My countrymen— A 
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2nd Cit.: Peace! Silence! Brutus speaks. 

. 1st: Cit.; Peace, ho! 

Bru.: (Good countrymen, let me depart alone, and: for 

` my sake, stay here with Antony. [Do grace to Caesar’s 

corpse, and grace his speech tending to Caesar’ s Sloriesse72 — 
which Mark Antony, by our permission, is allowed to 
make. I do entreat you, not a man Be save I alone, 
till Antony has spoken}. 


(Exit Brutus.) 


Ist Cit.: Stay, ho! and let us hear Mark Antony. 
3rd Cit.: Let him go up into the public chair; we'll 
hear him. Noble Antony, go up. Š 
- Antony: For Brutus’ sake, I am beholding to you. 


(He goes into the pulpit.) 


4th Cit.: What does he say of Brutus? 
3rd Cit.: He says, for Brutus’ sake he finds himself 
beholding to us all. 
4th Cit.: *Twere best he speak no harm of Brutus here. 
Ist Cit.: This Caesar was a tyrant.“ 
3rd Cit.: Nay, that’s certain. We dre blest that Rome.” 
is rid of him. i wen 
2nd Cit.: Peace! Let us hear what Antony .can say. ; 
` Antony: You gentle Romans— 
Citizens: Peace, ho! Let us hear him. 


§2. ANTONY’S SPEECH 


| [Key-Question: What arguments did Antony use to disorove 
Brutus’ statement that Caesar was ambitious?]; 

Antony: Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your | a i t 
| ears; I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him fhe e = 
that men do lives after them, the good is oft interred, | 
ų with their bones; so let it be with Caesar. The noble 7) 


Brutus hath told you Caesar was ambitious; if it were so, =. 
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© it was a grievous fault, and grievously hath Ca 
answered it. H ; 
Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest—for Bry 
is an honourable man; so are they all, all honourg 
men¢-come I to speak in Caesar’s funeral. He was y 
friend, faithful and just to me: but Brutus says he w 
ambitious; and Brutus is an honourable’man. ; 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome, why 
ransoms did the general coffers fill: did this in Cael 
seem ambitious ?(When that the poor have cried, Cag 
hath wept: ambition should be made of sterner stuff: y 
+ Brutus says he was ambitious; and Brutus is an hono; 
à able man. -%2 Resiina Stir 
You all did see that on the Lupercal I thrice presen: 
“him a kingly crown, which he did thrice refuse: was i 
ambition? Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; and, 


he is an honourable man. . 
I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, but hi 
am to speak what I do know. You all did love him g 
not without cause: what cause withholds you oan | 

mourn for him?fO judgement! thou art fled to brut 
beasts, and men have lost their reason. Bear with d 
my heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, and I m 
pause till it come back to mef -22% “— 5 
lst Cit.: Methinks there is much reason in | 
sayings. 
2nd Cit.: If thou consider rightly of the matter, Caé 
has had great wrong. i 
Grd Cit.: Has he, masters? I fear there will a wo) 
colze in his place. 
«4th Çit.: Marked ye his words? He would not 
p: the crgywn; therefore ’tis certain he was not ambitious 
if 1st Cit.: If it be found so, some will dear abide it: 
2-d Cit.: Poor soul! his eyes are red as fire with we 
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3rd Cit.: Theres not a nobler man in Rome thaj 
Antony. “ ; 4 , 
4th Cit.: Now mark him; he begins again to speak. 


§3. CAESAR’S WILL 
É o 


EY-Question: How does Antony excite the curiosity o 
ae the mob to hear Caesars will?] 
Antony: [0 masters! if I were disposed to stir you 
hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, I should do Bruty 
wrong, and Cassius wrong, who, you all know, ar 
honourable men. I will not do them wrong; I i. 


choose to wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you 
than I will wrong such honourable men. | 
But here’s a parchment with the seal of Caesar; | 
found it in his closgt, tis his will. Let but the common! 
hear this testament—which, ‘pardon me, I do not meu 
to read—and they would go and kiss dead Caesar 
wounds. 
Ath Cit.: We'll hear the will; read it, Mark Antony. 
Citizens: The w Il! The will! We will hear Caesar’s will 
Antony: Have patience, gentle friends; I must noj 
..read. it. It is not meet you know how Caesar loved you! 
‘You are not wood, you are not stones, but men; and) 
“being men, hearing the will of Caesar, it will infemeya 5 
it will make you mad. ’Tis good you know riot tha 
are his heirs; for, if you should, O, what would come 0; 


2. Ii 


ar 


hat yor 
it! i 


~ 4th;.Cit.: Read the will, we'll hear it, Antony; yo 
shall jead us the will, Caesar’s will. = 

Ant.: Will you be patient? Will you stay awhile? 

have/o’ershot myself to tell you of it, I fear I wrong tl 

honourabie men whose daggers have stabbed Caesar; | 

do fear it) “ee qF A R -ij 

f “4th Cit.: They were traitors! Honourable men! | 

/ Citizens: The will! The testament! | 
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and Cit.: They were villains, murderers! The will! 
Read the will! Par LATA 

Aft.: You will compel me, then, to read the will? 
Then make a ring about the corpse of Caesar, and let 
me show you him that made the will. Shall I descend? 
And will you give me leave? a 

Citizens: Come down. A 

2nd Cit.: Descend. 


(Antony comes down.) 


3rd Cit.: You shall have leave. 
4th Cit.: A ring; stand round. 
ist Cit.: Stand from the hearse, stand from the body. 
2nd Cit.: Room for Antony, most noble Antony! 
. Ant.: Nay, press not so upon me; stand far off. 
* Citizens: Stand back! Room! Bear back! 


§4. ANTONY’S FINAL SPEECH OVER CAESAR’S BODY 


[Key-Question: How does Antony finally rouse the mob to 
seek revenge for Caesar’s death ?] ` 
Antony: If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. : 
You all do know this mantle; I remember the first time | 
ever Caesar put it on; *twas on a summer’s evening, in 
| hiş tent, that day he overcame the Nervii) í 
_ Pog In this place ran Cassius’ dagger through: see 
at a rent ude 2a ‘Casca made: through this the 


~. 


ti stabbed; and, as he plucked his |<; 


‘cursed steel away, mark how the blood of Caesa% follow- 
.ed it, as-Tushing out of doors to be resolved if I;rutus so 
unkindly knocked, or no; for Brutus, as you krowpwas 
.Caesar’s angel; judge, O you gods, how dearly Caesar 
loved him! 
This was the most unkindest cut of all; for, when the £¥ 
yee noble Caesar saw him stab, ingratitude, more strong 
| cathan traitors’ arms, quite’ vanquished him: then burst 
`] Fa ‘ 57 1 a y nD 
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| 
: -well-beloved 
: 
! 


- his mighty heart, ane in his mantle muffling a his fac, 
: | even at the bast ompey’s statua, which a the whi, 


+ ran blood, great Caesar fell. 1D. | 


‘sO, what a fall was there, my countrymen! Then 
É A and you, and all of us fell down, whilst bloody treaso 
Sit flourisked ever us: - of ; 
LO, now you weep, and I perceive you feel the dint o|. 
pity: these are gracious drops. Kind souls, what! wee 
& ou when you but behold our Caesar’s vesture wounded} 
1) Look you here! Here is himself, marred as you see with } 
wt “traitors. ) 


(He uncovers Cagsay's body.) . | 


‘Ist Cit.: O piteous spectacle! 
2nd Cit.: O noble Caesar! f 
3rd Cit.: O woeful day! | 
4th Cit.: O traitors, villains! | 
lst Cit.: O most bloody sight! we | 
2nd Cit.: We will be revenged! : 
Citizens: Revenge! About! Seek! Burn! Fire! Kill!) 
Slay! Let not a traitor live! | 
| 
i 


NOTES 


Forum: the market-place of a Roman town. We will be satisfied: | 
we want to know why you have killed Caesar. Julius Caesar had |° 
won many victories for the Romans, so he was very popular, and | 

af the Romans were angry when they heard'that he had been mur: | 
` dered. give me audience: listen to me. ’em: short form of ‘them’, | 
` public r asons shall be rendered: the reasons (for killing Caesar) 
shall be jublicly explained. severally: separately, at different times 
or—Siffeyznt places. pulpit: the platform from which the orators 
R -spoke. have respect to mine honour that you may believe; believe’ 
Es that I am an honourable man (one who will speak the truth); so 
that you may believe that what I tell you is really true, and I Hi | 
not invented it as an excuse for killing Caesar. censure me in yow 
wisdom: judge carefully what I am going to say. As Caesar loved 
me... slew him: because I was Caesar’s friend, I am sorry fot 
; 58 © J 
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his death; because he was fortunate (in having become so great), 3 
J am glad; because he was brave, 1 admire him; but because he- 
wantet to get too much power (which would have been bad for 
Rome), I killed him. base: mean, ignoble (the opposite of noble). 
bondman: slave, (Brutus means that if Caesar had. lived, he would: 
have become a tyrant and the people would have had to do any- 
thing he wished, like slaves.) rude: barbarous, savage? The Romans. 
were very proud, and thought that anyone who was sot a Roman 


' was a very inferior person, a barbarian. Slaves had no rights 


of citizenship, that is they were not ‘Romans’, so Brutus asks, ‘Do- 
you want to cease being Romans and become slaves?’. vile: worth- 
less, mean, shameful (similar in meaning to ‘base’). than you- 
shall do to Brutus: you shall also kill me if I become like Caesar. 
enrolled: recorded. Capitol: the chief seat of government.in Rome. 
extenuated: diminished, made little’ of. enforced: exaggerated,- 
made much of. a place in the commonwealth: an office in the, 
Roman Republic. as which of you shall not?: as a result of Caesar's 


: death every Roman will have a better chance to be free and to- 


have a more powezful position as a citizen of a Republic. Live,. 
Brutus!: May you live long. Cacsar’s better parts shall be crowned - 
in Brutus: the good qualities of Caesar will be found in perfection: 


_ in Brutus, so he will be a better. ruler than Caesar. Do grace: 


show respect. has spoken: Shakespeare wrote ‘have spoke’, . 
which was correct English at the time, but would be ungram- 
matical nowadays. beholding: thankful. "Twere best he speak no- 
harm of Brutus here: it would be best for him not to say anything 
against Brutus (for if he docs, we will kill Antony). Note how the 
citizens are now entirely on the side of Brutus, and against Caesar 
and Antony. They have been convinced by Brutus’ calm, 


” reasonable speech. But now see how Antony, by his appeal to their 


feelings (not their ‘reason), completely changes them, and makes- 
them cry-for revenge upon Brutus. i 
D 

§2 i“ 

the good is oft interred with their bones: when a man ii dex) 


the good things that he did are often forgotten (inter=bury). DI 


grievously hath Caesar answered it: Caesar has paid a severe 
penalty (death) for his fault of ambition. under leave: by per- 
mission. and tbe rest: the other friends of Brutus who helped 
to kill Caesar. whose ransoms did the gencral coffers fill: wealthy 


: prisoners of war were set free if they paid a large sum of 


; Jos 59 - 
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money (ransom) for their freedom. Julius Caesar was one of Rong 
most successful generals, and conquered many new territori 
for Rome. The ransoms of the wealthy prisoners were paid inj 
the State Treasury (coffers =treasure-chests or treasury). Whi 
that the poor have cried, Cacsar hath wept: Cacsar was sory 
the miseries of the poor people. ambition should be made of st 
stuff: an ambitious man is generally of more hard-hearted chara 
ter, too selfish to think of the troubles of others, specially or 
‘poor. So how can Brutus say that Caesar was ambitious ? Lupereg 
:a Roman ‘feast-day. thrice: three times. I speak not to dis 
-what Brutus spoke: of course, this is not truc. Antony is all t 
time very cunningly trying to turn the people against Brutus, bi 
making them feel sorry for Caesar. But he dares not say an! 
thing openly against Brutus. On the contrary he keeps on Tepea! 
ing: ‘Brutus is an honourable man’, but he means the people t! 
understand that he really thinks just the opposite (i.c. it is irony 
‘O judgement! thou art fied. .. lost their reason: even the anima} 
have more sense than to kill their best friends; their judgemer 
(of what is good) is better than that of the men who have kill) 
Caesar. Bear with me: my heart is in the coffin: I feel such pity fo) 
Caesar, lying dead there in the coffin, that I cannot speak. B 
patient with me, therefore. a worse: a worse ruler will take Caesar! 
place (if Brutus rules). some will dear abide it: some people vi 
be severely punished for it. | 
§3 | 
disposed: inclined, willing. stir: excite. mutiny: rebellion. ! 
rather choose to wrong the dead: another lie; of course, he inten 
to convince them that Caesar was right and Brutus was wrong, ? 
he can. parchment: document (important piece of writing) writter 
on parchment, made of sheepskin. Parchment is more lastin 
than piper, so it is used for very important documents such # 
wills Gistructions about the disposal of one's property after ont! 
deste: closet: private room. the commons: the common peoph 


g tuich, pardon me, I do not mean to read: he says this just to m 
them more anxious to hear the will. It is not mect: it is not prope) 
inflame: set on fire, make hot. his heirs: those to whom he hi 
left his property; those who inherit. I have o’ershot myself: 1 hat 

gone beyond the limit, beyond what is allowed. They were iro 

Honourable men!: the word ‘honourable’ is spoken in irony 2% 


-contempt. hearse: the carriage on which a dead body is laid. { 
ž 
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metle: cloak, overcoat without sleeves. the Nervii: one of the 
many)}German tribes conquered by Cacsar. Look! Inothis place: 
He i§;pointing out to them, one by one, the holes in Cacsar’s cloak 
mad.\by the daggers of the conspirators. Of course, he does not 
really know which hole was made by which conspirator, but he 
pretends to do so, to make the people more furious. rent: torn 
place, hole. plucked: pulled. resolved: assured, made certain, 
Caesar’s angel: he loved Brutus with a divine love. -Antony pur- 
' ‘yosely exaggerates, to make it sound as if Caesar was godlike, 
superhuman. ingratitude . . . vanquished him: Caesar was killed, 
not by the strength of the conspirators, but because he could not 
bear their ingratitude. Again, Antony exaggerates in order’ to 
make it seem as if Caesar were the great benefactor, and Brutus 
and his friends were mere villains who basely murdered their 
master to whom they ought to have been grateful for all he had 
done for them. muffling up: covering tightly. Pompey’s statua: 
the statue of Pompey, another great Roman general; the base 
(bottom part) of the statue was covered with Caesar's blood. 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down: here speaks the teal Antony; 
this is what he really wanted the mob to belicve, namely, that 
Caesar's death would cause the downfall of the prosperity of Rome. 
bloody treason flourished: those who betrayed Caesar and killed 
him have achieved’ success. dint: stroke (metaphor). gracious 
drops: tcars showing kindness. vesture: clothing. marred: spoiled, 
injured. Then he uncovers Caesar’s dead body, and they sec it. 
The sight enrages them beyond measure and they rush out to take 

revenge upon Brutus and the others. 


APPRECIATION 


i Try to see this scene in your mind’s eye, as you read it. When 

you have understood the meaning to some extent, read ti: whole’. _. , 

t scene again and try to see and hear everything in your im: yation 

| as you read. It is a marvellous piece of writing. No wor. Jé<«82 
Shakespeare is called the greatest dramatist that ever lived. AN 

play was written more than three hundred years ago, about an - 

event which happened more than two thousand years ago, yet it 

is as modern as ever, and men never get-tired of reading or of acting 

| the play. Why is that? It is true to life. It shows the thoughts and 

i actions of men as they really are. Shakespeare understood men's 

q hearts as few people have ever done. That, combined with his 
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great power of expressing what he saw in just the right werds—in 
simple words,when simple words are most effective, and in splendid 
words when splendid words are demanded by the occasion-}inadg 
him the gtvatest artist that the world has yet known. i. 
‘Observe the contrast between the speeches of the two onctors, 
Brutus’ speech appeals to the reason of his hearers. {Brutus aoeals 
only to the highest qualities in his hearers—their sense of self- 
respect and their love of country before self. But Antony knew 
well that the Roman mob had baser qualities which could more 
easily be appealed to; first he makes ihem feel sorry ‘far Caesar; 
then he appeals to their greed, their love for money; finally he shows 
them Cacsar’s body and arouses their wild passion for revenge. 
Antony knew that reason had no chance against passion (streng 
and-uncontrolled-feeling) in the case of an uneducated mob. 
Britus was an idealist; Antony knew more about -worldly things, 
and he was clever enough to use his knowledge to bring about the 
defeat of Brutus, who was a much finer character, whether he was 
right or wrong in helping to kill his friend. 


oe 


EXERCISES 


^ f. Write a short account of the character of Brutus and that 
‘`= of Antony. Mention the points from which you judge their 
characters. . 
2. Considering the audience that the two orators were address- 
ing, which of the two speeches was the better one? Give reasons 
for your answer. 
3. What is your own opinion on ‘The evil that men do lives 
after them; the good is oft interred with their bones’ ? 
4. Do you notice any difference between the sound of the lines 
of Brutus’ speech and the sound of the lines of Antony’s speech? 
Read a few lines of each speech aloud, and see if you can hear 
any diffptence. If you cannot, ask your teacher to show you how 
Antony; speech is printed in an ordinary copy of Shakespeare’s 
Julige reser. a 5 . 
“ as'Wes Brutus right in helping to kill Caesar? Give reasons 
A,r Tet your answer. ee) 
5S 
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GROUP IIL: LEGENDS AND FABLES 
4 : ?. 
"1. THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER | 


s EA] 


"jp JOHN RUSKIN (ADAPTED) a 2°“ 


{This fairy-tale, by the famous writer and teacher John’ Ruskin, 1i 
is too long to bë included in full in this book. So here is a short “4 
summary of the- first part of the story : j 

Orce upon a time there were three brothers, Schwartz, Hans 
and Gluck. They lived high up among the mountains, in a valley 
so fertile that it was called the Treasure Valicy. But the two elder 
brothers, Schwartz and Hans, were hard-hearted and selfish: they 
would not even give hospitality to strangers; one day. they punished 
their youngest brother, Gluck, for helping an old man who came 
to their house: The old man was really ‘South-West Wind Esq." 
and he punished the cruel brothers by sending a storm which 
flooded their valley and destroyed their house and their property. 
Then the brothers went to the neighbouring city and ‘worked “as 
goldsmiths, but Schwartz and Hans were such drunkards that they ` 
soon had nothing left to live on. At last the only property that 
remained to them was a curious old golden drinking-cup of : 
Gluck’s. So one day Gluck made up his mind to melt this and ; 
get money for the metal. When he put it on the fire, out jumped : 
a little golden dwarf who said that he was called ‘The King of the 
Golden River’. He told Gluck that whoever would climb to the 
source of the Golden River, up in the mountains, and throw three 
drops of holy water into it, would find that the river would turn 
into gold. But, if anyone were to throw unholy water into the - 
river, he would be turned into a black stone. When Gluck told 
this to his brothers, they were so eager_to_sct off that they began 
to fight to decide who should go first. In the end Hans_vent. He 
was such ,asrascal that the priest would not give him lt} water 
from the church, so.he stole it at night. The climb up to ‘he sontce 
of the river was a very difficult one, and on the way he passedhs."t_ 
a dog, then a child, and lastly an old man, who scemed to be dying ` 
fer want of water. But Hans refused to give them any, as he thought 
he would need it for himself. At last he reached the river; he threw: 
the water into it. As soon as he did so, an icy chill shot througt’ 
his limbs; he staggered, shrieked, and fell down. He was turned 
into a black stone. When he failed to return home at night; ` 
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` Schwartz guessed that something had happened to him, jnd E 
morning he'set off to try his luck. He met with the same faz as hiy 
brother. Now only Gluck was left. What happened to E m yoy 


wul now read, a 
r TEAR dere SHAE 
§1. GLUEK SEIS OUT TO CLIMB TO THE SOURCE OR 
naan THE RIVER ` 3 


Key-Question: Whom did Gluck meet on his journey up | 
i > the mountains, and what did he do?) 


€ (Wuen Gluck found that his brother Schwartz did not! 


7CC-0. 


to do.) He had no money, and was obliged to go and hire! - 
himself again to the goldsmith, who worked him very] 
hard: and gave him very little money. i 
So after a month or two Gluck grew tired, and made 
up his mind to go and try his fortune with the Golden 
“River. ‘The little king looked- very kind,’ thought he, 
‘J don’t think he will turn me into a black stone.’ So he 
went to the priest, and the priest: gave him some holy! 
water as soon as he asked for it. Then Gluck took some 
bread in his basket, and the bottle of water, and set off 
very early for the mountains. ~~ 
The climb up the steep mountainside was much more 
difficult for him than for his brothers, because he was |* 
neither so strong nor so. expert in climbing mountains. | 
He had several very bad falls; he lost his basket_of food, 
and Ww “s very much frightened at the strange “noises he 
ears 3 ; : D | 
| niga he had climbed for an hour/he got dreadfully 
fesfsty Ánd was going to“drink like ‘his brothers when 
e saw an old man 1 coming own_the path abcve him, 
looking very feeble and leaħing cn a staff. ‘My sou,’ 
said the old man, ‘I am faint with thirst; give me some | 


come WA he was very sorry, and did not know -what 


4 of that water.) Then Gluck looked at him and, when be 


saw a he was pale and weary, he gave him the water.. 
r wr s X ’ 
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‘Only Jas don’t drink it all,’ said Gluck. But the old: 
man ğtank a great deal, and gave hiin back “the bottle 
two-tyirds empty. Then he said good-bye and Gluck 
went. on again merrily. (And the path became easier to- _ 
his feet, and some grasshoppers began singing, and. 
Gluck thought he had never heard such „a merry: 


SONG. dvs ; 
hen he went on for another hour, and his thirst in- 
creased so_much that he felt he must have a drink} But, 
‘as he raised the flask, he saw a little child lying at the 
roadside, and it cried_out for a) per 

Then Gluck made úp his Mind to bear his thirst a 
little longer; and he put the bottle to the child’s lips. It 
drank all but a few drops. Then it smiled at him, and 
got up and ran down the hill; and Gluck looked after it 
till it became as small as a little star. Then he began 
climbing again. Although it was difficult, he had never 


felt so happy in his life. Seeds pe 


appy A-L. _ Pe, 
taa When he had climbéd for another hour, his thirst. - 


became unbeatable: again,, but when he‘looked at his | 
bottle, he saw. that there Were only five or six drops left 
in ith Ashe was putting the flask to bis ee poe a 
little dog lying on the rocks, gasping for breath;— just as 
his eldest brother Hans’ had seen 34 
And Gluck stopped-and fooked at it, {and then at the 
Golden River, not five hundred yards above him; and 
he thought of the dwarf's words ‘that no ofe could 
succeed except in his first attempt’. He triedciq pass 
the dog, but when he looked at it he stoppe »- a! 
“Poor little thing’, said Gluck, ‘it'll be dead when I rr, € 
down again, if I don’t help it” Then he opened the fläsk ` 
and poured all the water into the dog’s mouth." - 
: wT > AN aS 
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§2. GLUCK MEETS THE KING OF THE GOLDEN ‘RIVER | 
A > at a 
Ti i pense z aa ties n) Bn 
The dog sprang up and stood on Its ii S. sc 

«disappeared ; its oa” became long, longer, silly; Ani 
golden; its ‘nose became very red, its eyes became Very 
shining} im three seconds the dog was gone, and in front 
~of Gluck stood his old friend, the King of the Golden 
River. ‘ os “i 
‘Thank you,’ said the King. ‘Don’t be frightened, its 
„all right’, for Gluck wondered what would happen à 


aaa a 
ry 


‘Why didn’t you come before,,continued the dwarf, ‘ip. 
vaxhTetead of sending me those Yascally brothers of yours, for 
j me to have the trouble of turning into stone? Very hard). 
W stones they make, too. abe) 
‘Oh, deat me!’ said Gluck, ‘have you really been so 
cruel? A See 
‘Cruel?’ said the d warf: ‘They poured unholy water into 
.my stream; do you suppose I’m going to allow that N A 
‘Why,’ said Gluck, ‘I. am sure, sir—your Majesty, || 
mean—ihey got the water out of the church font,’ BF patil 
Arrak ‘Very probably,’ replied the dwarf; ‘but,’ and his face 
} gew angry as he spoke, ‘the water which has been refused 
* to the weary and ‘dying-is unholy, though it has been) 
| blessed by evéry saint in heavens4rs gawe 
So saying,.the dwarf stooped and icked a flower that 
grew 4 his feet. On its, white leaves hung three drops of 
clear. Sand the dwart shéok them into the flask which: 
Gi m aeld in his hand.. ‘Throw these into the river’, he} 
nop fs “It will turn into geld. Then go down the other 
Sore of the mountain into the Treasure Valley.’ Speaking 


< _ thus, -he disappeared. 
hg > FL 2 \ 


1 To be supplied by the student, as an exercise. =: É 
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phic §3. GLUCK@@REACHES HIS GOAL 
a) 
(7. gkev-Question: How did the Treasure Valley 
b come fertile again ?| a 


So‘Sluck climbed to the bank of the Golden River. 

{ts weyes were as bright as the sun. He threw the three 
drops of dew into the stream, and watched for it to turn 
into gold. But nothing happened. =~ : 
Gluck stood watching it for some time, very much dis- Prr 
appointed because_the tiver was not turned into gold; 
its waters even sceméd*to become less in quantity” In 
spite of this he obeyed his friend the dwarf, and descended coms 
the other side of the mountain towards the Treasure 
Valley; and, as he went, he thought he heard the noise of , 
- water rushing under the ground. And when he came into 
the Treasure Valley he saw that avriver, like the Golden 
River, was’ springing from the rocks above and was 
flowing in’ among the dry heaps of sand. “T 
_#As Gluck gazed, fresh grass began to Spring up, and 
flowers opened suddenly along the banks of the river. 
And the Treasure Valley became a garden again. That 
which had been lost by cruelty was regained by love. 4 

And Gluck went and lived in the valley, and the poor 
were never driven from his door; his barns became 
| full of corn, and his house of treasure. For him the 
‘river had, according to the dwarf’s promise, become a 
| River of Gold. ice 3 R A 
i (ond to this day the inhabitants of the valley shoy the 
|| Place where the three drops of holy dew were throw jato K 
i the stream, and they point out the course of the G m 
: River an the ground until it comes out in the Treasur&:>~» 
j 


aa aÁ 


Valley. )And at the source of the Golden River are still ` 
to be seen two black stones round which the wind makes 

a sad sound every day at sunset; and these. stones are still 
galled, by the people of the valley, The Black Brothers. 
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hire: give the use of something (in this case, his own: "abour 
in return for money, sometimes it means to pay for the ute ofa 
thing. holy water: water which has been blessed by the? pricst; 
it is supposed to convey some special benefit to those who use it, 
no one coul succeed except in his first attempt: SO Gluck could! 
not go back and fetch more water, and try again. : 


§2 “a 
hard stones they make: they have become very hard stones be. 


cause they were SO hard-hearted. dear me!: an exclamation dj 
surprise. church font: a large vessel of stone or metal in which th 


holy water is kept. 


happen when the holy water was thrown into the river. barns: 
sheds for storing grain and hay (dried grass). his house of treasure: 
the river made the valley so fertile that it produced wonderft 
crops, which "miade Gluck rich; so the river really did turn int 
gold, as the dwarf had promised. : s 


| 
APPRECIATION i 
John Ruskin, who wrote this story in 1841, was one of the great: | 
est teachers who ever wrote in English. He was not a schoo í 
master, or a teacher of children, but a man who intensely love ' 
beautiful things; he felt very sad when he saw ugliness and cruelty, i 
around him (those were the days of the beginning of the Indust j 
Revotition in England, when people were thinking of ‘oa 


\ 
S 


Tİ 14 jore than of anything else). He spent his whole life in t 
PA “faw his fellowmen that Beauty (not only the beauties of Natu 
f vad of Art, but also the beauty of an honest, hard-working, sim 
ife) was of greater importance to the nation than merely growi 
rich. It is said that he wrote this story (the only thing he eve 
wrote for children) when a little girl friend of his challenged if 
to write a fairy-story. But you sce how, even in this childreatt 
story, Ruskin’s serious purpose was not altogether Meta 
4 


entirely different is the style from that of Baron Muncha 
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a s 
In sop:e parts of the world there really’ are rivers swhich dis- 

Sap, earl and come out again at a lower place. So this 

story ig) actly a legend and partly a parable.- x od 

f> eS 

<A EXERCISES is 

1. (af Why did the King of the Golden River ‘all the water 
used by the other brothers ‘unholy water’? (b) How' was his pro- 
mise fulfilled? (c) What became of the three brothers ? 

_ 2, Distinguish between the following words, and make sen- 
tences showing their correct usage:—practise and practice; corpse 
and corps; vine and wine; valley and precipice. 

3. Write down the opposites of:—holy; diminish; lengthen; 

_ ascend. 

4, Form adjectives from: pity, circle, speed, saint, silk. 

5. Find out the difference between a ‘simile’ and a ‘metaphor’ 

- and write down three examples of each. 


(| RTE EMO iio 
2. THE ADVENTURES OF FIVE PEAS Neg | 


_ HANS ANDERSEN (ADAPTED) “~~. 


PS iad 
“Hans Andersen. was the son of a poor Danish shoemaker. 
He received very little school education, but through his own harde-.. 
life-he gained an understanding of others, specially of the poor, 
which was of greater value than anything he could have got from 
| books. He wanted to become a famous playwright..and et; 
but he is now remembered for his fairy-tales and fables which he 
originally wrote for the children of his friends in Copenhagen, 
ei) the capital of Denmark. Though he did-not write with the object 
i; Of teaching, yet many of his stories are far better than sermons, 
i for they help us to understand the difficulties of the poor, About 
which Andersen wrote from his own experience. The follcayng 
story is partly a fable-and partly a parable. RAR 


- To 
§1. HOW THE FIVE PEAS WENT OUT INTO THE WORLD W~ 


[Key-QuesTion: What happengdeto the five peas?) A~ 
HERE were five peas in one pod: they were green, and “ 
eithe pod was green; so they thought all the world was 
Hogreen—for how could they know any better? The pod 


“rew, and the peas, grew. The sun shone and warmed 
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Cc 
i z x oah, i 
the husk, and the rain made it clear and transpardnt. nal 
as the peas sat there, they became bigger-and, big. 2r, and / 
more dnd more thoughtful.4 “— : Ai 
Kat we {o sit here for ever? asked one. ‘I’nuiafraid 
we sirall become hard by long sitting. It seems” to me 
there must be something outside.’) N- ; 
And as weeks went by the peas became yellow and 
the pod also. : 
‘All the world’s turning yellow,’ said they. iy 
Then suddenly they felt a tug at the pod. It was ton 
sv*= off, passed through human hands, and dropped into a 
basket in company with other pods. 
‘Now we shall soon be opened!’ they said; and that} 
is what they were waiting for. f 
‘I should like to know which of us will go farthest! p 


id the smallest of the five. ‘Anyhow, we shall soon seet. 


ees Pie 
w on twist Sto happen will happen,’ said the biggest. 
va Crack e pod burst, and all the five peas rolled oul 
into the bright sunshine. There they lay in a child’s hand. 


4A little boy was holding them. He said they were fine 


VET peas for his pea-shooter; g0 he put one in at once ani 
nant 7 moray" so ) 
“Nów I’m flying out into the wide world,’ cried thi- 
pea; ‘catch me if you can!’ And he was gone. Then 


-child shot the second pea. 
Said the, second, ‘I shall fly straight.into the su 
Thet’s 


a pod worth looking, at, and one that exa 


ay T get, me.’ And away he went. x 
ass’ ‘We will sleep wherever we ma go,’ said the next 
Arsi but we shall-Toll on all the same.’ And they rolled 
on the floor before they got into the pea-shooter; 
the hoy picked them up and/Shot them out. ‘We 
go farthest,’ they said. 
‘What is to happen will happen,’ said the last, as 1 
was shot out of the pea-shooter. (He flew up_agaitt 
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| EN OA Tag 
an old § hoard under an attic window,and dropped into. : 
a act hich was filled up with moss and soft mould.’ 
[The miss closed round him, and there he lay, a prisoner? at 
Beh unseen by all except God. ] ‘What i is to happen c 
“One 


will h- ey said 


Aa THE WORK OF THE FIFTH pea A i 
[Key-Question: What good work did the fifth pea do 7° 


In the attic lived a poor woman who went out in the 
day to gather wood, and to do other hard work of the 
same kind, to earn her living; but she always remained 
poor. And at home in the attic lay her only daughter who 

_ was very weak. For a whole year she had been in bed, and 
’ it seemed as if she could neither live nor die. 
in “SAlas! She is going to join her little sister,’ the woman. ene 
| said. ‘I had | only the two.children, and it was not an: easy =~ 
thing to provide for both, but God helped me, and todk | 
| one of them homg to HimselfvI should be glad to keep: 
l the other; but I su suppose they are not to, remain separated 777 . 
and she will go to her sister in heaven; But the girl lived 
on, sick as she was. Shelay quiet and patient all day long 
while her mother went out to earn money. ayant 
Rvs spring; and carly in the morning, just Ashe, 
mother was about to go-to..work, the sun shone mildly 4B 
‘and carts through the little window, casting its rays 
<echoss t floor) The sick girl fixed her eyes on the lowest 
Pane me ere window.. ‘Mother,’ she cried, ‘what iè that 
little green_thing. peeping i in at the window? It is moying 
in the wind fts... 
, “The ffother walked over to -the window and hke. 
! opened it. ‘Oh!’ said she, ‘it is a little pea which has taken» ` 
root here and is putting out its leaves. How could it 
have got here into the crack? There! You have a little 
garden to look at!’ 
. And the sick girl’s bed was moved nearer to the win- 
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dow so that she could always see the growing yeas ai 
the mother went out to her work. Ne 

(Mother, I think 1 shall get well,’ said-the sick “hild inf 
the evening, ‘The sun shone in upon me today : “light 
fully warm. The little pea is growing so nicely, and,. think 

I shafl soon be well again, and get up and go out into 

the, warnr sunshine. yj, N d 
‘God grant it!” said the mother, though she, felt it to 
be too good to be true: but she took care to prop up with 
gra little stick the green plant which had given her daughter 

such pleasant thoughts of life, so that it might not be} - 
broken by the wind/ashe tied a piece of string to the 

a 4 window-sill and to the upper part of the frame, so that}: 


iA 


) — (See! Here is a flower coming! said the woman on 
| day; and now,she really began to believe that herpsict| 
| daughter W Jee i 

i. child had spoken much more cheerfully than-before, thal 
tok in the last few days she had sat upright, looking with 


grew,JA week afterwards the ifvalid for the first tim 


——— 


p for a whole houri Quite happy, she sat there in 
the warm sunshine, the win ow,was opened, and in front) 
of it stood ae pea-b osson, fully blown. The sick 

girl pent down and gently ki the soft leaves/ This 
dayewas like a festival, and the glad mother smiled # 
tI-~flower as if it had been a good angels) 2# 


§3. THE FATE OF THE OTHER FOUR PEAS 
[Key-Question:*] | 

But what about the other peas? Why, the one why- 

flew out into the wide world, crying out ‘Catch me if yo 

1 To be supplied by the student, as an exercise. 


sage 7 
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can’, fell into the gutter on the roof and found its home 


| ina pieron's stomach. The two lazy ones got just as far, 
for they too were eaten up by pigeons and thus, at any 
rate, they were of some real use; but the-fourth, who 
- said ne would go up to the sun, fell into adrain and lay 
there in the dirty water for days and weeks? and swelled ° 
ecoanidlsly d How beautifully fat I’m growing!’ said he. 
‘I shall burst at last; and I don’t think any pea could do 
more than that. I’m certainly the most remarkable of 
all the five that were in the pd ] boat Gall 
And the drain agreed With him. 
But the young girl stood at the open window of the 
attic with shining eyes and the colour of health on her 
' cheeks. She folded her thin hands over the pea-blossom, 
and thanked God for it. j 


| NOTES 
T; 


pod: the green sheath or covering in which peas grow on a 
plant. husk: the outer covering of a sced. transparent: which 
can be clearly seen through; thin. the peas became yellow: they 
had become ripe. tug: hard pull. pea-shooter: a hollow tube; 
peas are put into it and shot out by the force of the breath. that’s 
a pod worth looking at: the pea calls the sun a ‘pod’ because that 

, is the only idea he has of a place to live in. attic: room at the top 
of a house, usually the cheapest place to live in. 


§2 ; 
neither live nor die: she was an invalid, a sick person lyin; be- 
tween life and death. God helped me: because the woman wa. <iq 
. poor she felt that it was merciful of God to let her other daughtry e.. 
' die rather than starve. pane: a single piecc of glass of a window.” > 
prop up: hold up by means of a prop or support. window-sill: 
the ledge at the bottom of the window. 


§3 
gutter: channel for carrying off the rain-water. 
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APPRECIATION 


) : 

Hans Atidersen understood the difficulties and troub which. } 
men’ and women—especially those who are poor—have {to face, 
and he always wrote in such a way that our hearts feel “fouche 
by his sympathy and understanding. There scems to be $9 litte 
in mary of his stories, nothing very exciting or remarkable, ye 


they are neyer dull. ; ‘ 
EXERCISES ` 
1. What lesson is this story intended to teach ? 
i 


2. Which of the five peas was entirely wasted ? Describe the 
character which Andersen has given to that pea, and contrast i 
with the fifth one. $ 

3. Write a similar story about the adventures of three’ eight 
anna pieces. 

4, What does the author mean us to understand from the idc: 
of the peas that ‘all the world is turning yellow’ ? ! 

5. This story is a combination of ‘fable’ and ‘parable’. Explai.: 


this, 


bs ee pto dp: 


W 3A QUARREL AND ITS ENDING 
me i 


LEO TOLSTOY (ADAPTED) 


This little story is by Count Leo Tolstoy, the famous Russian 
writer. Tolstoy lived a lifc of luxury in his youth; he was an officer 
in the Russian army and became famous as a writer of stories 
about war. When he was about thirty-five years old, he began to 
feel that there was something wrong with his life. The peasants 
of Russia at that time were treated like slaves by the rich; Tolstoy 
felt that he could no longer live in luxury with so much poverty and 
suffi;ing going on around him. He freed all the peasants on his 
egrite, and began to try to follow exactly the teachings of Christ. 
‘BS found that this meant that he would have to change his life 

fr Completely: he could no longer live like a lord. In the end he 
gave away all his property and lived like a peasant. Mahatma 
Gandhi was much influenced by the ideas of Tolstoy, especially 
by the idea of non-violence or ahimsa, which Tolstoy learned 
from Christ’s Sermon on the Mount (see p. 91). Tolstoy wrote \ 
down many of his thoughts in the form of simple parables like $ 
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ER 5 
this ong —stories of everyday life which are intended to teach. 
somethiig. He died in 1910. a 
AY 


= . 


J. §1./HOW THE QUARREL STARTED 


[KEY-QUESTION: How did the quarrel start between the two- 
girls, and how did it spread among the villagers ?) 

Ir was an early Easter. Sledging was only just over; 

snow still lay in the yards; and water ran in streams down. 

the village street. 

Two little girls from different houses happened to: 
meet in a lane where the dirty water had formed a large 
puddic. One girl was very small, the other a little bigger.. 
Their mothers had dressed them both in new frocks.. 

The little one wore a blue. frock, the other a yellow print, 

f and both had red kerchiefs on their heads. They had: 

| just come from church when they met,. and first they 
showed each other their finery, and then they began to 
play. Soon they wanted. to play in the water, and the: 
smaller one was going to step into the puddle, shoes and. 
all, when the elder stopped her: 

‘Don’t go in like that, Malasha,’ said she; “your mother 
will be angry with you. I will take off my shoes, and you. 


take off yours N 
They did so; and then, picking up their skirts, began: 
walking towards each other through the puddle. The. 
water came up to Malasha’s ankles and she saidi 
‘It is deep, Akulya. Tm afraid P~) : 
‘Come on,’ replied ,the other. ‘Don’t be frightzned. 
It won’t get any deeper.’ 6 Hn 
i When they got near one another, Akulya said: ‘Mind, 
Malasha, don’t splash. Walk carefully !’4- ; i 
She had hardly said this, when Malasha put down her. 
| | foot hard so that the water splashed right on to Akulya’s 
À frock. The frock was splashed, and so were Akulya’s. 
} eyes and nose.~When she saw the dirty marks on her 
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frock she was angry and ran after Malasha to strke her, 
Malasha was frightened and, seeing that she had got ; 
herself jnto trouble, she got out of the puddle arid pre. 
pared to run home. Just then Akulya’s mother happened 
to be passing and, seeing that her daughter’s skirt was 
splashed and her sleeves dirty, she said: 
‘You naughty, dirty girl, what have you been doing? 
iy ‘Malasha did it on_purpose,’ replied the girl.) 
At this, Akulya’s mother seized Malasha, and struck her 
on the back of her neck. Malasha began to howl so that she 
could be heard all down the strect. Her mother came out, 
‘What are you beating my girl for?” said she; and began 
shouting at her neighbour. One word led to another, and 
they had-an angry quarrel.{The men came out and a 
crowd collected in the street—everyone shouting and no 
one hea pala all went on quarrelling, till one gave 


pr re 
-n as 4 : 


another a push, ?and the affair had very nearly come to 
blows when ulya’s old grandmother, stepping in | 
among them, tried to calm them.) ~<2< 

N. (‘What are you thinking of, friends? Is it right to behave 
so? On a day like this, too! It is a time for joy and not 
for such foolishness as this.’) 
But they would not listen to the old woman, and she 
was nearly knocked off her feet.(And she would not have 
been able to quiet the crowd if it had not been for Akulya 
and Malasha themselves, who unexpectedly helped her 
thus.) aye 


¢:  §2. HOW THE QUARREL ‘WAS ENDED 


[Kv Question: How did the grandmother stop the quarrel 
oy between the villagers ?] - 

While the women were quarrelling with each other, 
Akulya. wiped the mud off her frock and went back to 
the puddle. She took a stone and began scraping away \ 
the carth in front of the puddle to make a channel through , 
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- which éthe water could run into the street. Presently 

Malasia joined her, and with a little piece of, wood she 

' helped to dig the ere Ut as the men were beginning 

to fight, the water from the little girls’ channel ran stream- 

ing into the street towards the very place where the old 

_ woman,was trying to stop the quarrel, {The girls followed 
| the little stream, one running on each side of it. 


Sledging in Russia 
` ‘Catch it, Malasha! Catch it? shouted Akulya, while 
Malasha could not speak for laughing. 

Highly delighted, and watching the bits of wqod and 
straw float on the stream, the little girls ran into the 
group of men.| The old woman, seeing them, said to the 
men: {‘Are you not ashamed of yourselves? You start) 
fighting on account of a quarrel, when the children have), 
forgotten all about it and are playing happily to- 
gether. Dear little ones! They are wiser than youl << 

The men looked at the little girls and were as amed, 
and, laughing at themselves, went back each to his own 
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3 §1 7; A . 1 

Easter: the Christian festival in-¢elebration of the miracle o: 
Christ’s coming fo life again after having been killed. The festiva! 
comes just at the end of, the winter, when the snow and ice are 
melting in Russia. Sledging: moving about on sledges (see the 
illustration on page 77). yards: compounds, puddle: pool x 
dirty water. frocks: dresses. print: a dress made of cloth on which, 
a pattern is printed. kerchiefs: small squares of cloth. In Russia 
the peasant women wear kerchiefs to cover their heads. finery: 
fine dress or ornaments. 


§2 


laughing at themselves: because they had been so foolish. 


APPRECIATION 


This is a very simple story about events which might actually: 
have happened. Though it is so simple, it is interesting and teaches 
us a useful lesson. It was written for that purpose. 


EXERCISES 


1. Invent a suitablé'title for this parable. 

2. Answer in writing the two key-questions of this story. 

3. What important ideas which made him change his way of 
living did Tolstoy learn from the teaching of Jesus Christ ? 

4. If people actually followed the teaching of Christ, what 
difference would it make to the world? Try to imagine how people 
would live if they really followed the ideas in ‘The Sermon on the 
Mount’ See p. 91) and how it would affect social life, politics, 
trade, etc. Why do not people try to live in that way? ‘Is it bad? 
Or is it impossible? What is your own‘opinion about it? 


nay 
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. o GROUP IV: SCIENCE AND TEACHING 


a 


1. NO MAN IS AN ISLAND ° 
MINOO MASANI (ADAPTED) $ 


a 
Mr Minoo Masani has already had a full life though he is still 
under 50. He has been Mayor of Bombay, member of the Legis- 
lative Council, of the Constituent Assembly, and of Parliament. 
He was also India’s first Ambassador to Brazil. He is best known 
to students from his fine book Our India. This is from the last 
chapter of another book of his, Our Growing Human Family. 


şr 
(Key-Questions: What is a federal government and what is 
mutual aid?) 

IN this book! we have tried to look into the future, and 
we have seen that, if men are intelligent, they will join 
all their States and their empires into a World Union or 
Federation. There are such federations even now in 
some countries, such as Switzerland, the United States 
- of America, the Commonwealth of Australia: and in India 

we have just created our own federation. 
In the Indian Republic each State has its own govern- 
ment; but there is‘also the federal or central government 
at Delhi which governs the whole of India in matters 
which have to be planned and carried out for the benefit 
of everyone in the country such as defence, milways, 
post offices, shipping, and Taxes on goods brought into 
India from outside. In the same way, in a World Federa- 
tion cach national State would have its own government, 
but the World Government would look after matters of 
importance to the whole world, such as peace, food 

supplies, and health. 


J 
N 


‘Our Growing’ Human Family. 
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THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY > THE iy 
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SURRENDERED THSIR AUTONOMY TO THE NATION-STATE 


THESE NATION-STATES SOMETIMES EXPANDED INTO EMPIRES 
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THE TIME HAS NOW COME FOR THESE TO SURRENDER 
THEIR SOVEREIGNTY TO A WORLD FEDERATION 


i tf 
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| creg ed, what more would be necessary everyone in 
the world had enough to eat, and could live healthily and 
comfortably without ma of war, would it not be enough 


| If such a government of the whole fits could be 


to make us all hap PARR : 
The answer is that thé creation oF a World Federation 
Shot the end or the goal of human progress(It is in fact 
only a beginning—a way to a higher end[That goal may 74 
be described asa freer, fuller and richer life foreach human LR 
being, a life in which each one of us may be able to grow A tet 
completely and do whatever we feel is good for us) 7 


` without doing harm to othersff)IGAVER ER n A 
as Today we know much more than men did a thousan 
years ago. We are no longer afraid of the forces of 
Nature, but we use them to help us. We-are still afraid 

of our fellow-men sometimes, and: there are quarrels and 
wars because of our fear.)But we are trying to find out 
the causes of those quarrels, and to put an end to them. 
Our doctors have found out how to save, us from pain and 
how to prevent and to cure many sicknesses. With the 
help of machines we can do our work much more quickly |<< 
than men did in ancient times, and we have more leisure n 
for doing other things. : 

All these signs of progress are the result of working 
together (Every new discovery is the result of discoveries. 
made before All the new things we have learned to make 
and to do would have been impossible without tle help: 


of other men and women, that is, arg ‘mutual aid’, 


which means helping one another Mutual aid began 

_ when two or three persons began help each other. 

Í The circle of mutual aid has become bigger and bigger— 
from ‘the family circle to the nation circle, ąnd now in a 
many things to the circle of the whole world. JThis is not ~~ 
a new idea, for it is written in one of the old Sanskrit 


+ books: : 
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| ‘For the, family sacrifice the individual, for the com. | 
munity the arily, for the country the community, and) 
for the goul the whole world.” ) > = t 


: D ae sa 182 ie 
Pf Kéy-Qouestion: What are ihe two tests of good 
ie ~ government ?] 

The World Federation of the future will be the widest 
of these circles of mutual aid. But can we be sure that] — 
‘men will be happy even under a world government? j 

PYG If the whole world were a single State, mankind might) ~ 
be worse off undef-its government, in the most import- 
-ant matters, than if they were savages. We must always 
first ask; What kind of government? What kind of com- 
mon life will such a government provide or allow to its; 
«citizens ? : 
There are people who say:*What does it matter what 
kind of government .there is, so long as it is efficient? 
But who is to decide what is ‘good government’? ‘Some! © 
may say that the present government of our country is 
good: others may say that it is bad. How can we judge? 
Are there tests by which you and I may judge whether 
‘any particular government is good or bad? What are . 
the tests by which to judge the government of our own 
village or town or State, or even the future world govern: 
ment:? i IR 

I think there are two such tests.[The first is that a|” 
` government should serve ‘the greatest good of the greatest 
number’; that is, if should arrarige things so as to givt 
the people the nicest homes, the greatest comfort, thel < 
finest educatio, and the greatest amount of leisure pos 3 
sible for recreation and for the creation and enjoymedl 
of beautiful things. 1-22 A7 ~ 

The second test of good government is that it should 
‘at the same time give the largest amount of freedom n 
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[Since only thejwearer of a shoe knows where it pinches, RF 


what kind-of- political shoe they want to wear,|That i is 
democracy—which that great President of the United 
States of America, Abraham Lincoln, described as 
‘government of the people, by the people, and for the | — 
people’... = ey 
te ‘Liberty,’ said Lord Acton, the historian, ‘is nota means 
to a higher political end. It is itself the highest political 
end.’ Which means that without self-government there H 


ut 


i; find a way of governing - ficiently 4 without ae away | 
too much freedom from those who are governed. Govern- | 
. ment is not possible without taking away some freedom 
from each of us, for there are always some people who 
want to do things which harm others{ But if too much ) 
freedom is taken away then government becomes‘ 
tyranny and the people become slaves. That govern-) 
‘ment is the best which a > perfect balance between | 
efficiency; and freedom.) aj y ie J 


a a s É P, 
“as Question: What are the two kinds of coment an 
Er how do they differ?] 
Throughout the world today people are faced with a - 
choice between various kinds of govérnment. There arc 
“rival political doctors, each with his own kind of medi- 
“cine; each promisés to cure us of our sickness if we put 
nt ourselves under. his treatment..And poor Mr Man-in- 
the-Street, whether . he lives in Bombay or Dublin or 


to} wonders how to choose. 
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medicines offered by the doctors? Let us see how they 
stand our two tests, because, as citizens of the world, } 
each one of us has’ to make his choice. By the time f 
we have finished our analysis we shall find that we can |- 
divide these various kinds of governments, Waiçh the 
political doctors offer us, into two main groups.” ; 
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In the first kind, the individual citizen can think and 

. ¿isay more or less what he likes. The government is res- 
ponsible to the people: it has been elected by them at}. 
free cléctions, and they can elect a different set: of people 
to govern them if the majority of the voters wish for a 
change. In countries which belong to this group, whicil 
we call ‘democracies’ the result of this freedom generally | 

is that people are not afraid to think and say whatever | 

they please about the rulers: there is better and better 

education, a rising standard of living, and more and more 

equality between the different classes of people lit is not | 
“| so, however, in all such countries. In some of them, | 
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power of the people who have great wealth is still strong, 
and there are great differences between the way of life 

` of the rich and that of the poorest. There is Very little 
planning, and often much waste. It is not surprising that | 


ween 
a 


| 


some of the democratic governments are more efficient - 
than others; for democratic governments are elected by 
the people, and they are therefore like the people who 
elect them. If the people are wis, they will elect a gooc 
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government; if they are stupid, they will elect stupig 
men and’ women to govern them It has been said that 
. feach nation gets the kind of government it deserve, 
VIF our government is stupid, it is because we were stupid 
in choosing it. We are free to change. it if we wish] 
When we look at the other group of States, which are 
called ‘dictatorships’, we see that their governments have| 
complete control over the life of the people in every way, 
Industries are owned’and run by the State, and every. 
thing is planned by officials. At the very top of the 
State is One Man, the leader, the dictator. He orders 
everything. He dictates. The dictator’s every wish must 
be obeyed by everyone.[Any opposition to him is des- 
troyed by force—by death. Like the kings of olden times, 
he can do no wrong. His officials obey him as soldiers 
obey a general. A common man may not speak or write 
or even think for himself.y ~2>% : 
g{Now, if it were possible for such a government to make’ 
all the people happier and more prosperous,it might be 
worth having, Le SE personaly would not like to live 
in such a Sta e, @nd [ think)you also would not like to 
do so) But up to now none of the States governed by 
dictators has been able to give its people more bene- 
fits than the best of the democracies\{ Conditions of work 
and living show no improvement. Equality is further 
away than ever. Most important of all, Liberty—the 
freedém to think freely, to discuss freely}, and to change 
the government freely—is lost.\ 234 


§4 
[Key-Question: How can we help to bring about 
a better civilization ?] 

So there we are. We must turn back to the first kind 
of government, democracy. Even though it is not pet 
fect'in many ways, it ïs better in the most important 
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: Me 
ching, freedom to choose and to change. [History teaches 
us that there are no short cuts to a good life; «it has to 
be earned and deserved by each one of wiwe must have 
planning for a good life, but: not at the cost of liberty.| ~ 
We must go forward towards a better kind of life as fast 
as possible, but not faster than people are ready to go 
freely, of their own will, and not at the point of a 


gun. y -22 
How can we go forward more quickly? Can it be done 
by violent revolutions and wars? Some people believe 
at it can happen in that way, and only in that way. 
They are ready to beat and kill everyone.who refuses to 
agree with them, everyone4vho will not take the kind of 
medicine they think to be the best. 


7 : 
There are also some wiser people—they are very few— 


who refuse to believe that you can make men wiser and 
more friendly by beating and killing. [They say that noble 
ends can never be gained by evil methods.\Such were 
Buddha and Ashoka and Jesus Christ. In our own time 
and in our own country, such was Mahatma Gandhi, 
whose only weapons were non-violence and truth. 

We often hear people say that most human beings have 
| not yet progressed far enough for them to follow com- _ 
.| pletely the methods of truth and non-violence. That is 
cj very true. Somebody has described the people of our 
a| time as having the powers of gods and the minds of 


e school-children. ZA peasant once said to a great Rtssian 


) 


writer: ‘You can fly in the air like birds, and swim in 
the sea like fish, but you don’t know how to walk on 
the earth like men’ 3 @%+ Sw? 
‘There is no need to be unhappy because human beings 
have not yet learned to manage their affairs perfectly. 
d| We must not forget that the human race is still very, very 
.\ young. C. E. M. Joad, in his little book The Story of 
nt , Civilization, has made the following calculation: if we 
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MAN STILL HAS 
100,000 -YEARS TO 
LEARN HỌW TO LIVE 


ENTIRE PAST OF 
MAN EQUALS 
ONE MONTH 


= Saa CIVILIZED TIME) 
- EQUALS SEVEN OR 
EIGHT HOURS 
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compare the whole period in which living creatures have 
existed on the earth to 100 years Man has existed on the 
earth for one month out of that period, and the civiliza- è 
tions which have been created by men have existed only 
for seven or eight hours of that time. Manis life on the i 
earth will go on as long as the sun gives heat, and that % 
may be for a period 1,000 times as long as the 100 years y 
in which life has existed on the earth. So, if Man’s 
civilized past has lasted seven or eight hours up to the 
present, we still have 100,000 years in which to improve 

in civilization! 


W COur goal is to.be educated ‘to walk on the'earth like 


men’, and to learn to take each step forward towards 
that goalzjEven now, we find in some countries people 
who were very warlike fornicily, but who have 
grown up to be very peace-loving. Such people, for 
example, are the Swedes and the Swiss. It is necessary 
that people all over the world should be educated in that 
way. For, if all of us do not learn our lessons in time, we 
shall go on having one terrible war after another. Like 
the huge fighting animals which lived long ago on the 
earth—the dinosaurs and brontosaurs—the human race 
will destroy itself. BS 

How can we stop this from happening? By people 
being taught to think freely and to think new thoughts. 
‘A clever person once pointed out that if everybody had 
always thought the same as his parents, we should all of 
us have remained savages!) Ex 
C Where do you and I come into this? Each of us has a 
share in it, because the world is made up of us all and we 
cannot live separately.| As the poet, John Donne, wrote 
long ago— ~*~ ion 

‘No man is an island, ‘entire _of itself: every man is d. 
a piece of the continent, a part of the main. If a clod be © 
washed away by the sea, Europe is the less .. . Any 

pate 5 ; 
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man’s death diminishesme, because 4 am MT©ilvS n 
mankind. ex s 7 
s-We arê all members of the one human family We 
{f must stand or fall together. We must take help from | 
4 other humar beings in order to live. They need us, and 
we need them. b e et Eee. 
NOTES 
§1 

intelligent: wise, able to think clearly. Federation: explained 
further on in the same paragraph. created: made. governs: rules. 
benefit: advantage, help. taxes: money which has to be paid to 
a ruler or a government. goal: place which one wishes to reach, 
leisure: free time. sacrifice: offer, give up. cummunity: group of 
people belonging to the same caste, religion, or race. 


4 i §2 

savages: uncivilized people. efficient: working well, doing work 
thoroughly. recreation: amusement, something done for the sake 
of health and pleasure. sympathy: understanding and kindness. |: 
political shoe: the author compares government to & shoe. If it is 
a good shoe, it can be worn without hurting the wearer, and only 
the man who wears the shoc knows whether a shoe hurts or 
not. ‘Politics’ is the art of government. political end: purpose 
of being governed. problem: question which must be solved, 
difficulty. century: one hundred. Here it means one hundred years; 
this century is the hundred years from 1901 to 2000, the twentieth 
century A.D. (=after Christ’s birth). tyrauny: harsh government 
by a single ruler or a small number of powerful men. balance: 
level, equality of weight on both sides. (A balance is also aa 
instrun¢ent for finding the weight of things.) 


G3, 

rival: opposing, trying to overcome cach other. Mr Man-t- 
the-Street: the ordinary man. puzzled: unabie to solve a problem, 
or to act rightly. chemists: scientists who study substances. 
analyse: find out what a thing is made of. individual: single. 
responsible: having a duty towards. elected: chosen by voting: 
majority: greatest number. rising standard of Jiving: ability to live! 
in’a better and better way. planning: thinking ahead, preparing fot’ 


` 
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I. future action. stupid: not wise. Industries: making of articles fort 

| use. dictator: one who rules others just as he pleases, without 

| obtaining their consent. opposition: speaking or acting against. ` 
he can do no wrong: he. cannot be punished. prosperous» wealthy. : 
penefits: good things, advantages. discuss: exchange opinions. 5 


§4 See 
short cut: quick way of doing something. at the point : 
in fear of being killed. revolitidns: sudden and alt sale 5 
dinosaurs and brontosaurs: animals like very big lizards, up to j i 
one hundred feet long, including the tail; they existed on earth +` 
millions of years ago, and all died. Their skeletons have been’ © 


found. 
7 


EXERCISES . eae 

1. Why is it necessary to have a Federation in India? In what" 
ways would a World Federal Government be useful ? 

2. How have men progressed? In what ways has the world 
progressed in the past 5,000 years? In what ways have we not 
progressed? . `~ z 

3. What are the tests of good government? Rts 

4, What are the advantages and disadvantages of (a) dictator- A 


ship, (b) democracy? 
5. How can we help to create a better civilization? 


2. THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT fe 


FROM THE BIBLE 


This passage is from the New Testament of the Bible. It is part 
of: the great sermon which Christ preached to a crowd. of people 
who had gathered to hear him on the slope of a mountain in the 
north of Palestine. In this sermon he told the people in what way 
his teachings were different from those of other Jewish teachers, 


and how he wanted his followers to live. 


§1. WHAT IS PERFECTION? cred At TA 
.[KEY-QUESTION: To what extent did Christ advise his followers i 
to show kindness\to others, and why?) ee 
Anp seeing the multitudes, Jesus went up into a moun: 
tain; and when he was set, his disciples came unto” im: 
and he opened his mouth and taught them, saying... 
91 
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‘Ye have heard that it hath been said, “An eye for an | 
, eye, and a tooth for a tooth”: but I say unto you, That Y 
f ye resist not evil: but whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also.’ And if any man | 
will sue thee at the Jaw, and take away thy coat, let him 


147 have thy cloke also. And whosoever shall compel thec! . 
to go a mile, go with him twain Give to him that asketh 
ee and from him that would borrow of thee turnt 
nòt away.7] 

Shave heard that it hath been said, “Thou shalt 


love thy Aero you and hate thine enemy.” But I say | 


i 


unto you Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you; and pray for. them which 
despitefully use you, and persecute you; that ye may bef. 
ihe children of your Fatlier which is in heaven: for he} 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and ọn the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust, or if ye love 
them which love you; what reward fave ye? Do nol! 
even the publicans the same?“ And if ye salute your i 
brethren only, what do ye more than others? Do not 
_ even the publicans so? 

‘Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is 


in heaven is perfect... 


§2. TAKE NO THOUGHT FOR THE MORROW 


[KEY-QUESTION: What are the reasons mentioned by Christ 
m against Storing sup money or property ?] 

y ‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where, 

moth and rust, doth corrupt, and where thieves break’ 
through and steal. : But lay up for yourselves treasures | 
fin heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, { 
nd where thieves do not break through nor steal, For 
g your treasure is, there will your heart be also a.» 
© man can serve two masters: for either he will hat 
{the one, and-love the other; or else he will hold to mo 
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one, and, despise the other. Ye cannot serve God and «. 
i a I say unto you, Take no thought m7 
for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink; 
nor yet for your body, what ye shall put,on. Is not the 
life more than meat, and the body than raiment 
«#4 ‘Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, neither fie; 
| do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly af 
Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better than they? — 
Which ‘of you by taking thought can add one cubit 
unto his stature% And why take ye thought for raiment? 4 £ 4 
Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; the toil ~ 
not, neither do they spin; and yet I say unto you fC r 
even Solomon in all his glory was not, arrayed like one 
he ‘of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the 
i“ field, which today is, and tomorrow is cast into the oven, © ~ 
shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith PAra a 
‘Therefore take no thought, saying, «What shall wB | 
| cat or, “What shall we Sent «Wherewithal shall 
| we be clothed?” (for afterall these things do the Gen- 
tiles seek:) for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have need, of all these things. —.S ` 
om (But “elk ye first the kingdom of God, and his right- 76 
. »eousness; sand? all th c things shall be added unto 


Vass you. A fo. { e x : 
r` k ake therefore no thought for the morrow: for at 


toes 
é 


—— 


te A 


orrow shall take thought for the things of itself.; Su 


! 
ient unto the day is the evil thereof.) ony! 
l NN > 

j ©) ie 
4 soffas RABLE OF THE GOOD _SAMARITAN 4 
; ef . 2 x 5 $ 
S KEY-QUESTION: What is the meaning 2. loving one’s y 

? ' neighbou eE fen bt a 


him, saying, ‘Master, what shall-I do to inherit eternal 
. n the Law? 


life? He said unto him: ‘What is written in 

ie \ How readest thou ?” au bere said: “Thou shalt 
i ue RACH HTH C1) LS 
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| And, behold, a certain lawyer stood up, and tempted 


love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all | 
thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy \ 

‘mind; and thy neighbour as thyself.’ “gv? 
` And he said unto him: ‘Thou hast answered right: 
this do, and thou shalt live.’ 

. But hé, willing to justify himself, said unto Jesus: ‘And 
who is my neighbour? i 
And Jesus answering said: ‘A certain man went down 

from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among thieves, who 

‘stripped him of his raiment, and wounded him, and 

departed, leaving him half dead. 

‘And by chance there came down a certain priest that , 
way: and when he saw him, he passed by on the other ` 
side.— | 

<And likewise a Levite, when he was at the place, came 
and looked on him, and passed by on the other side. 

. ‘Buta certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where 
he was: and when he saw him, he had compassion on him, 
and went to him, and bound up his wounds, pouring in 

ws Àil and wine, and set him on his own beast, and brought 
him to an inn, and took care of him. 

‘And on the morrow when he departed, he took out 
two pence and gave them to the host, and said unto him: 
“Take care of him; and whatsoever thou spendest more, af 
when I come again, I will repay thee.” 2H 

‘Which now of these three, thinkest thou, was neigh-~ 
‘our unto him that fell among thieves ?” “i 

And he said: ‘He that showed mercy on him.’ 

Then said Jesus unto him: ‘Go, and do thou: ‘likewise.’ 


` “NOTES 
gl 


multitudes: crowds, many people. when he was set: when he was 
seated, sitting down. (We do not use the word ‘set’ in this way now. ~ 
The English used in this translation of the Bible is the English of 
94 ~ 
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Shakespeare’s time, more than three hundred years ago. You will 
find some words used here, and in ‘The Death of Julius Caesar’, 
which we do not use with the same meanings now.) Ye: you (the 
old form of the plural). it hath been said: it has been said (by 
writers of the old religious books of the Jews). An eye for an eye: ` 
whatever injury a man does to you, you may do an equal injury 
to him in return., (See introductory note on the poem *Yussouf”.) 
resist net evil: this is the famous doctrine of ‘non-resistance’. (See 
note on go with him twain, below.) suiite: hit. Thou, thee, thy: old 
forms of the second person singular: ‘you’ and ‘your’. sue thee at 
the law, and take away thy coat: bring a lawsuit against you, to take 
away propertly from you. cloke (now spelt ‘cloak’): a sleeveless 
overcoat. go with him twain: go two miles with him. The idea 
is that one ought to show in one’s actions that one does not care 
at all for possessions, and that onc is ready to suffer any amount 
of inconvenicncc or pain rather than to increase cvil by resisting it. 
Christ’s teaching is that evil can never be ended by opposing it with 
hate: it con only be ended by means of its opposite, that is, love. 
This was Gandhiji’s teaching also. despitefully use you: behave 
crucliy to ycu. persecute: intentionally cause pain. your Father 
which is in heaven: God. if ye love them which love you, what reward 
have ye?: you do not deserve any praise for loving those who love 
you, because that is an easy thing to do. publican: this word has 
completciy changcd its meshing; it now means a tavern-keeper, 
a man who keeps a shop where alcoholic liquor is sold. But in 
the Bible the word means a ‘tax-collector’. The Jews hated the 
tax-collectors, because they were very often greedy, and cruel, and 
tried to take more moncy from the people than the amount of the 
taxes. salute your brethren only: ‘brethren’ is the old plural form 
of ‘brother’. If you behave politely to those whom you like, you 
don’t deserve praise; it is a thing, which every decent person docs. 
But you should behave politely even to those who are’rude and 
crue] to you. That is, always return good for evil. That is the 
law of perfection. Buddha also taught that ‘hatred never at any 


times ceases by hatred; hatred ceases only through love’. 


§2 
Lay not up: do not hoard, do not store up. moth: insects which 


destroy cloth. rust: the process of decay (by oxidation) which 


destroys metals. corrupt: rot, destroy. treasures in heaven: spirit- 
ual wealtb. where your treasure is, there will your heart be: also: 
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if you store up’material wealth, you WIN diweys wy ee Se 
that. mammon: the god of wealth. take no thought for: do not | 
be anxious about. raiment: clothing. fowls: birds. barns: build. 
ings where corn and. hay (dried grass) are stored. cubit: the distance 
from finger-tip to elbow-joint, about eighteen inches. Stature: 
height of body. ‘Solomon: one of the most famous kings of the 
Jews. He was very wealthy, and lived in great luxury and splen- 
dour. arrayed: ‘dressed or displayed for a grand occasion. oven: 
place in which materials are dried or cooked. (T. he ‘ov’ _is pro- 
nounced like the ‘ov’ in the word ‘above’.) O ye of little faith: you 
who ate so difficult to convince. Wherewithal: with what means, 
Gentiles: those who are not Jews. (Christ was addressing an audi- 
ence of Jews, and the Jews thought they were much better than 
other people, so he uses the word ‘Gentiles’ as we should use the 
word ‘barbarians’ or ‘outsiders’. Christ was also a Jew by birth.) 
{he kingdom of God: that is, not a worldly kingdom, but the 
condition of perfection of character, which can be atiained by 
the means described in §1. all these things shall be added unto 
you: your bodily needs will be provided if you aim at perfection 
of character rather than wealth. (From this teaching arose the 
idea that monks and priests should not concern themselves with 
earning a livelihood; they must depend on charity or whatever 
comes to them.) Sufficient unte the day is the evil thereof: this 
has become a well-known proverb. It means: there is enough 
trouble and evil in the life of every day; don’t add to that, by 
being greedy about getting things for yourself. 


§3 

tempted: tested (this is an old use of the word). to inherit eterna 
life: to live for ever in a perfect state, to become perfect. 
the Law: the Jewish holy books. love thy neighbour as thyself: 
you must.do as much to help your neighbour as you do to help 
yourself and your family. justify himself: show that he was right. 
Jericho: a {own in Palestine, at some distance from Jerusalem. 
stripped: tore off, took away completely. raiment: clothing. 
Levite: member of the Jewish priestly caste. Samaritan: person | 
belonging to a race of people despised by the Jews; thus the + 
person who might be expected to hate a Jew was the only one | 
who helped him. Jesus meant to teach that one must show kind- 
ness to all men, whatever . their race or community. compassion: 
pity. oil and wine: olive oil was used for making wounds heal, and 
wine to clean them. set: seated (as in §1). beast: animal. inn: 
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- mall hotel. morrow. next day. two pence: the Roman penny, 


Hy 


| 
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used in Palestine, was worth much more than the English penny. 


post: one who entertains guests (here it means the hotel- 
likewise: in the same way. otel-keeper). 


a 
APPRECIATION x a 

Like Buddha, Jesus spoke to the people in the language of his 
own country. His disciples, who wrote the four ‘gospels’ (which 
means the ‘good news’ of his teaching) translated as much as they 
could remember of his sermons into the Greek language, which 
was the language of the educated people of that time, like San- 
skrit in India. This English translation was made from the Greek 
gospels, just after the time when Shakespeare lived. (Akbar was 
emperor of Hindustan then.) But, even though it is a translation 
of a translation, there is something splendid about the prose of 
the English Bible and it has had a great influence on English 
literature. $ ; 


BXERCISES 


1. What is a ‘parable’? Is the story of the Good Samaritan a 
parable ? What does it teach ? 

2. Jesus says that we must not ‘resist evil’. What docs this 
-vean ? Is it right in your opinion ? 

3. In what ways was Gandhiji’s teaching the same as that of 
Christ ? 

4. What changes would take place if men and women followed 
Christ’s teaching to ‘take no thought for the morrow’ ? Is it pos- 
sible to do that? 


3. SCIENCE AND HAPPINESS 


F. G. PEARCE 


` Though the words in this passage are casy to understand, it 
has to be carefully read in order to be understood fully. But if it 
helps you to find out why there is unhappiness and how it can 
come to an end, it is surely worth trying to understand clearly. 
Read §7 slowly and see if you can get the full meaning. Then do 
axercises 6 and 7 at the end. 
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< §1, WHAT IS HAPPINESS? 
[Key-Questions: What is happiness ? On what does our \, 
‘ happiness depend? 
In the previous chapters! we have learned how many 
of the wonderful discoveries of scientists make our 
life móre comfortable, more safe, and more interesting. .| 
But if we ask the question, ‘Have these discoveries made /” 
men happier T, it is difficult to give a true answer. The 
chief difficulty in giving a true answer is because happi- 
ness is not a material thing which can be given to us like 
food or a motor-car or a radio set. Jt_is_in our minds. 
“Think carefully and you will see that this is so.{If you | 
` get something which pleases you, the happiness is not 
in the thing but in your mind which finds the thing 
pleasurable. p r~k . Vp H 
There is ‘another point about happiness which is 
also worth thinking about.[Happiness does not depend 
upon the number of things you have, nor does it 
come to you when you try to get it and keep it. (On 
the contrary, it depends on the fewness of your wants! 
Think about this also carefully. A man who has many 
wants always wants more. He wants one thing and 
tries to get it: He gets it but he is not satisfied. He wants 
something else. The more he gets, the more he wants. 
Is not that true of most people who want wealth or power | 
or high position ? Most people are like that, even if their | 
wants are for smaller things. A boy wants a bicycle. 
His father gives him one. He sees someone with a better | 
bicycle, so he wants one like that: When he is a little | 
older, he wants a motor-cycle. Then he wants a motot- | 
car. If he has enough money to buy one, he wants another | 
and a bigger one. And so on. But a man who has few 
wants, whether he is poor or rich, has a much better 


2 This is the last chapter of the book What sci has de 7 
published by The Orient Publishing Co., Tenali. lenca has dons for MSN 
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_ chance of being happy. The See men in the world 
| ‘have taught us that the only complete happiness is when 
| one wants nothing. It is difficult for us to be like that. 
[But it is true that merely having more does not make us 
happier. That is why most people are not happier today, 
even with the many wonderful and useful.new things 
that Science has discovered and given us."] j 


§2. HOW SCIENCE IS MAKING US HAPPIER ` Nees 

| [Key-Question: How has’ Science made us happier ?] Let wer 

| = Some of the things which Science has given us have 

certainly helped to make our lives happier. Science has 
helped us tc get rid of many sicknesses of the body: That 
is a great thing. It is difficult to be happy if your body is 

! full of pain. Scientists have made many discoveries that \ 
have helped to make pain less, and to get.rid ofthe 

- causes of pain and sickness. By making it possible to 

cure terrible diseases—such as malaria, enteric, smallpox, 
plague, pneumonia and tuberculosis—Science has made y 

longer-the life of the average man. In 1900 every baby 

born in the U.S.A. could be expected te live less than 50 | 

` years. Fifty years later, the health conditions had so 

= much improved that the average length of life was nearly. 

70 years. A few hundred years ago (as in India even 

^ now) the average length of life was less. than 30 years. 

But is it certain that people were less happy in those 

_ times? What is the use of living longer, unless you are 

also happy? 

` Science is helping Man to prodrce much more food 

< from the earth. By this, it is helping to get rid of famine. 

' and to prevent sickness due to not having enough food, 

‘to eat. It has also made possible the sending of quick Q9 
relief to places where there is shortage of food and medis À 

\ ‘cines, with the help of motor-lorries, railway trains, 

“t ships and aeroplanes. That is also very good, and many 
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4ives-are-saved in such ways. But in India ard som | 
other -countrics, such 2s Indonesia and South America, i 
‘the number of people is increasing faster than the food | 
‘supply: Science has not yet found out how to sns that 
problem. It'is a very serious problem, because there will | 
“be worse and worse famines unless It Is solved; and people | 


certainly cannot. be happy if they are starving, can they?) 


§3. WHAT. UNHAPPINESS HAS SCIENCE BROUGHT 
{Key-Question: Why have some discoveries of sclentist | 
: brought unhappiness ! J 3 
‘There are also many discoveries of Science which, have} 
definitely brought’ unhappiness into the world. That is 


a Exploson of an atomic hamb 


not because the discoveries are bad, but because men are} 
using them badly. For example, consider the discovery} 
of gunpowder and cf other explosives, each more power) 
ful than the previous one discovend. In ancient times, 
men could wound and kil! cach other only if they were 
near enough to strike each other with stones, arrows). 
spears or swords. Even in the bates of olden time 
which Ilistory calls ‘great battles’, the armies on bot 

` sides usually consisted only of a few thousand men, sd 
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the number wounded and killed in the’ 
| {mes was not very great. In most wats (Goan T 
"such as the wars which destroyed the Roman Empire) 
the peasants went on cultivating their fields peacefully, 
even when the armies were fighting a few miles awa ; 
But the invention of fire-arms and high explosives caused 
a great change. A modern machine-gun, or quick-firing 
gun, worked by a single man, can wound and kill hun- 
dreds of people in a few minutes. One modern bomb 
can kill thousands. It is said that the latest type of atomic 
_ bomb could kill hundreds of thousands of people im- 
mediately, if it was dropped on a big city. i 
The scientists who invented these _terrible_ weapons 
are not wicked men‘ who enjoy killing. They are people - 
| “with Kind hearts, like yours and mine, but they are more 


clever, and they earn their living by discovering new \ 


, drop bombs, can be very useful for good purposes. SO gph: 


„you sce thatfit is not the di veries and inventions that 
} are bad but the ways in which men use them.) ° 
| Now let us try to find out why men use them for harm- 


y| ful purposes. It is not easy to find this out, but it is very 
<| important. Unless you can find it out} there will be moc 


s| and more terrible wars in your own times andi org 
our grandchndren Wi nat be to_liv 
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§4. WHY MEN USE SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES TO KILL | 4 
[Key-Quzsrion: Why do men use scientific discoveries y || F 
= cause pain and destruction ?] | 
Why do the leaders of the various nations want ty] (l 
have such terrible weapons, and such great armies of} h 
soldiérs with aeroplanes and bombs, and warships With; t 
great guns? It is because they are afraid that othe 
nations will attack them with their acroplanes and armies, | 
and will conquer them. Why do nations want to attack | 
each other? 
It is either because they want to become more wealthy, 

or to become more powerful by controlling more people} 
and land/ When a neighbouring country has lands which 
. are fertile, or rich in minerals such as oil, coal, etc., greedy 
men want to possess-such lands, or to contro | them so! 

that they can get hold of their wealth. Even ‘in ancient 

times wars were caused by the same thing, and neigh- 
bouring kings tried to conquer each other’s countries in! 

order to become more powerful. y 

} here is sometimes another reason, too, especially in 
adz di Sur own time. People who believe that only their own} 
religion is true, or only their own ideas about government 
are truc, often want to force others to accept those ideas} 
and those ways of action: In past times, terrible wars 
have been caused in that way.¢The Muslim invasions of}? 
India were due to such causes.. The wars between the] - 
Catholics and Protestants of Europe in the seventeenth | 
century were caused in the same way. Whole countries of 
regions werc laid waste in those wars, and lakhs of people} 
were killed, or died of starvation and discase. The Second\ 
World War was due to a mixture of both causes. Hitlety 
and the other leaders of the German, Italian and Japanest| 
nations, wanted to get control of the Jands and ‘wealth 
of other peoples, and therefore they invaded thos 
countries. But they also wanted to force others to accept 
. 102 ` i 
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Eo ; fia nd of Gorenn. 
‘their ideas of government—the ideas of Nazism and 
) Fascism. aren ZY peer 
/=Tn our own time there is a similar struggle going on 

though it has not yet become a World War, and we all 
hope it will not. The Communist Parties in all coun- 

| tries believe that only their own ideas about government, 

and about how people should live, are the right ones. 
They believe that if everyone is compelled to accept those 
ideas (the ideas of Communism) the world will be a 
happier place Therefore they believe that it is right to 
overthrow the’ governments of countries which are not 
Communist; and they are willing to do that even if it h 

to be done by violent revolution, war and bloodshed, }T hi wP 
believe it is the present system of ownership. (capitalism) 

| and the present system of government (parliamentary de- ` 

mocracy) in non-Communist countries which have made 
men greedy for wealth and power: ‘They believe that if \ 


vasa 


a 


| those systems can be overthrown and a Communist sys- 
| tem set up, men will become less selfish and more. happy. 
a Nazis and Fascists and Communists are all alike in 
one thing: they believe that men’s characters are mostly 
the result of the systems of government and ownership 
< of property under which they live. Therefore, they say, 
if you want to make men better and happier, you must 
» have a better system of government and of ownership. 
of property. To them, the change of the system is there- 
| fore the important thing: if necessary it must be changed 
i| by revolution and violence and war; but it must be 


thi government. But, before you can decide whether it is 
‘true or not, you must hear the arguments on the other 
pt side. and must consider them with equal care. _ 
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-. first, the hen or the egg?’ But let us try to find out more’ 


5 
i 
§5. HOW SYSTEMS OF GOVERNMENT ARE MADE 


[Ker Question: How can we create better systems of j 
« government and of ownership of přoperty, , 

and make them work properly? 

Ts it true that men’s characters are mainly the resul | 
of systems“ of government and of ownership of pro. | 
perty? Or are those systems the result of the characters | - 
of the men who make them? Perhaps you will think that 
this is rather like asking the question: “Which came] 
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about it. A ‘system of government’ or a ‘system of 
ownership of property’ does not grow like a tree: it is 
made by men. It is the result of their ideas and. their 
characters. Why do we like to possess property? Why do 
we like to have a high position ? Is it not because a man j 


` who has wealth, or who is in a high position, has power 


aver other men? We like to feei, ‘I am more important | 
than So-and-so’, ‘I can make those people obey me’. 
Nearly everyone feels like that, or has felt so. ` j 
»A nation (such as India, Germany, the U.S.A., Russia, 
Japan) consists of the people, the men and women who: 
live in the country, controlled by their government. The 
nation India’is not the name or the land: it is you and 
me and the thirty crores of other men and women who | 
live in India. The nation is ourselves. It is what we are. |» 
If we are peace-loving and really non-violent in our j» 
thoughts, as. well as in our words and actions, then our} 
nation and its government will be peace-loving and non- | 
violent. If we are selfish and greedy, our government 
will be based on selfishness and greed. Our government | 
will not be able to change the system into a new system | 
based on unselfishness and kindness, unless we change; B 
This is more true in our time than it was in ancient! 
times; for, in ancient times, the power of government was * 
usually in the hands of one man—the king. If he hap-* 
he aan 104 ) 
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j pened to be a kind and unsélfish man; he could set up a. 
| just anu good government for a few years whilé he was 
alive. It was so in the time of Ashoka, Akbar, and 
. Shivaji. But such governments usually ended with the 
kings who set them up. In modern times, when govern-. 
; ments are set up by the votes of the people, the govern- 
` ment consists of the leaders chosen by the people—and 
they are neither better nor worse than the people who: 
choose them. They make the systems of government 
and the systems of ownership that the people really want. 
If they do not do so, the people refuse to vote for them: 
at the next election.jTherefoze, if we have a system of 
government in which there is a struggle for power among 
the Icaders, it is because we ourselves have tlie same desire 
| in our hearts, th desire to get power over others. If we 
_ have a system of ownership-of property based on greed 
and selfishness, it is because we ourselves have the desire 
for more possessions, even if others have to get less than 
their share in order that we may have more. So, you see, 
the system of government and the system of ownership 
of property are the result of what we are and what we 
desire. To change those systems, we must therefore 
begin with ourselves.(When enough people are different, 
| the systems will change because the people want them 
" to change; it will not be necessary to force them by 
|- violence and fear)4 a 
This is the argument of those who believe that violent 
| revolutions: will never solve the problems of the world. 
| They say that revolution must begin in the hearts of each 
\ one of us, and not by force from outside. They say that, 
| even if a violent revolution takes place, the desire for 
| power, the desire to be in a position of authority over 
ti others, will still go on. As long as those desires remain, 
S“ even under a new system of goverament and a new sys- 
-* tem of ownership, there willstill be the struggle for power, 
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and ‘that will cause the same old problems.to arise in | 
new way.*{I hose problems cannot be solved by changing } 
the system, but only by changing the desires of the mey / 
who make the systems, the minds and hearts of you and | 
me and all the others.) Y” 


nie? §6. WHY WE WANT THINGS FOR OURSELVES 


y-Questions: What is the cause o unhappiness, and | 
us S how can we get rid of y ?] : 

“Is it possible to change the hearts of men? Is it pos: | 
sible to change our way of thinking and feeling? That | 
is the really important question. We began this chapter 
by discuvering that happiness is not the result of havinga | 
great many things, but it is in the mind; it is the result of | 
not having many wants: it depends on how we think and { 
feel. So let us for a few minutes consider why we wani 
things for ourselves, and whether it is possible to change. 
i: Why do you and I want more and more possessions, 
more and more fame, more and more power over others? 
Why do we want. more of everything that we think is | 
likely to give us pleasure? Is it not because we think of | 
ourselves in a different way from others? We don't 
really want more for others unless they ‘belong’ to us 
in some way—because.-they are our relatives or special | 
friends. So when.we want for others who belong to us, } 
we are really wanting for ourselves. Why do we. want) 
for ourselves? ` A 
’ It is strange that Science has given us new and wonder- 
ful knowledge about nearly all the things of the world 
around us, but it has not helped us much to have know \ 
ledge of ourselves. Do we really know why we do a 


«why we say things, why we think things, and why we art 

what we are? Do weever try to.find out? We are so busy 
_-getting knowledge of other things, and getting wealth: 

.and power, that we hardly ever find time to understand i 
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ourselves. (But the wise men_of ancient times knew that 
self-knowledge is very important for happiness. They” 
bave told us that it is the most important kind of know- 
ledge. Some scientists of our own time are also begin- 
ning to discover this. ) Y v~?* 
The science of the study of Man’s mind js called psy- 
chology. Let us end this book with a little study of that 
science. If we have more self-knowledge, perhaps we can 
learn to use wisely the other knowledge which Science has 
given us, and not misuse it to, make ourselves unhappier 
and perhaps even to destroy mankind in the end. 
= There is a great truth which was taught long ago by 
the wise men of ancient times, and which scientists of 


-. our own time are discovering again. It is this. Where 


is onl Lope Life in the wholé universe: things seem to 
be sepiitate ; but their separateness is not real. The sepa- 


rateness is what appears to us; it is what we think, The 


truth ag. that all are parts of One Life. In the chapter 
of this book on ‘Science and Materials’ we learned that 
‘all materials are made of two or more f the “elements” 
or principal. substances of the universe, combined in 
various quantities and in various ways’. Scientists have 
now found out that even those,elements or principal ge 


A ru 
substances are made of combinations. of an extremely ags 


small, unit .of matter, which they call the ‘atom’. And 
ar 


sre antiy They have begun to find out even how to ‘split ars 


the atom’. And, when they have done that, what have 
they found? They have found that the atom is ‘energy’ 
or ‘force’. It is not a ‘thing’ at all. Electricity is atremen-“FA 
dous ‘force’; it is not a ‘thing’. We can sce it working 
when it heats the thin wir ' in our electric-light bulbs 
and makes them glow and give us light. We can feel it 
şs a shock. But we cannot see 
it is not a thing but a force; 


‘or feel electricity itself, for 
i orking in a particular way. 


it is the energy of Life, w 
: BE 107 : 
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of energy, ór Life, working in one way OF another. Med j 
are many ways of working, but only onë Life. “The 
Jseparateness of things, and of ourselves,_isi only an) 4 


§7. WHAT WE THINK, WE BECOME 
[Key-Question: What is the mistake our minds 
are making ?] ; 

What has all this to do with our wants and our happi- 
ness? Let us examine it. Our minds (which explain to 
us what our eyes see) tell us that things are separate. 
But our minds are making a mistake. All our unhappi- 
ness is caused by that mistake. It is very important for 
us to see this and to understand it. When we see it, we 
shall think differently; we shall not continue to make 
that mistake when, we see that it is a mistake., If you 
see a piece of rdpe on the ground and think thatut is a 
snake, you are afraid of it. As soon as you see that you 
have made a mistake, and that it is only a rope, your 
fear disappears, arid you laugh! -- / 

All our desires to get more _for ourselves, and to get 
opower over others, are owitd this mistake which our 
minds are making all the time. My mind thinks that ‘T’ 
am separate from others, and that ‘I’ must be satisfied 
even if ‘others’ have to suffer in order that ‘P may have 
more. If anyone says or does something, that, ‘I’ do not 
like, ‘I’ get angry and want to purr ONER alte, because 
J’ was hutt. If ‘I’ do not get what ‘I’ want, or if ‘I’ can- 
not get it again and again, and more and more of it, ‘T 
am unhappy. The desire for more possessions and, 


most terrible things. Jt makes them cruel and merci 
elt makes them willing’to kill each other to get what they 


want. It will destroy our civilization and perhaps it will © 
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destroy mankind on the earth, unless we andertand its 
cause and how to get rid of it) The cause is*our wrong. 
thinking, our thinking that we are separate.-The ‘I’, 
which I think of as ‘myself’, is the result of my thought: 

of ‘I’. There is no T except in my mind, in the thoughts. 
which the mind makes. All our troubles come from this. 

We separate ourselves from others hycthinkins of oue Ne 
selves as belonging to separate races, réligions, castes, wr 
parties, nations, and classes; and we fight each other’ 
because of such thinking. All these separatenesses have: 
been made by our own thoughts, for in reality there is. 
only one Life, not only in men but in the whole Universe.. 
Science is helping us to understand that. (When we really 
understand it, we shall :no longer think wrongly. And 
when our thinking is right, our actions will be right. For, ©. 
as Buddha said long ago: ‘What a man thinks, he becomes: > , | 
That is true also according lo the science of Psychology. 
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‘EXERCISES - 


1. Have not the many wonderful inventions of Science made ` 
men happier than they were in ancient times ? If not, why not? 

2. Why do men use the useful discoveries of Science for des- 
troying each other ? 

3. ‘If you want to make men better and happier, you must first 
have a better system of goverament and of ownership of property.” 
> Is this true? Discuss it. 
~~ 4 What isa ‘nation’ ? : 
3 5. What is the great truth taught long ago by the wise men of 
ancient times, which scientists of the present time are re-discover- _ 
i ? 
P 6. What is ‘the mistake which our minas are making, which 

ses all the unhappiness in the world’ PRs - 

E, a man Thinks, he becomes.’ Explain this, and why it. 
is important to understand it. N 
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ae 0. THE BLIND BOY- *“~ 


” COLLEY CIBBER (ADAPTED) 


This poem is supposed to be spoken by a boy who has always 
‘been blind. The words ‘light’ and ‘bright’, and other words which 
we use to describe what we see, have no meaning for him. For 
us jt is ‘night’ when it is dark, but for the blind boy night is only 
‘the time when he sleeps, When you read this poem, try to feel 
-what the blind boy feels. . 

gl n 
(Key-Question: Why cannot the blind boy understand that- \. 
: the sun is the cause of day and night ?] - 
O say, what is the thing called ‘light’ 
. Which I can never enjoy ? j 
‘What is the happiness of ‘sight ? awn, Gas 
_O tell your poor blind boy! 
You talk of wonderful things you ‘see’; =) 
You say the sun shines ‘bright’: 
I feel him warm—but-how can he 
Make for you day and night? 
‘My day or night myself I make 
Whenever ‘I sleep or play, 10 
And all the time that I’m awake 
For me it’s always day! 
Tan §2 
'{Key-Question: Why does the blind boy feel happy even: 
i ane without sight ?] : 
ÆJI often hear you pity me 


tee Because my life's so sad; “é D 
aes VĂ But should I any happier be 4 5a 
To see what’s cruel and bad 21 - 
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i And so, although your world I lack, 
W I live in mine with joy; 

| fief. For it’s my own, although it’s black, 


And I'm a poor blind boy! 


NOTES 


eet | 
My day or night... 1 make: the sun Woes not make my day: 
and night, but I make it myself: it is aay bhi I am aake and 
night when I sleep. (In poctry the usual order of words is often 
changed: in prose we should say ‘I myself make my day or night’.). 


§2 ; 
`" should I any happier be: should I be any happier (this is also not 
. the prose order-of the words). lack: have not, do not possess. 


a 


ests EXERCISES 

‘1. Suppose yqu had a blind boy as a friend and he asked you: 
to tell him the advantages and disadvantages of sight, write down. 
what you would say to him. 

2. We have ‘five ‘senses’ through which we know the world 
around us. Write down the names: of the five senses in English,. 
and what we use them for. If you had to do without one of the 
senses, which would you prefer to lose? Give the reasons for your’ 
answer. ; í : 

3. Analyse into clauses the sentence: ‘Say, what is the thing: 
called “light” which I can never enjoy.’ Parse the word ‘called’. - 


2. VILLAGE SONG 
SAROJINI NAIDU V ge ; 


In this poem the great Indian poetess Sarojini Naidu described: 
2° the feelings of a village girl who had gone to the river Jamuna to 
fill her water-pots. While she was there, a boat came past, and 
. the boatmen were singing. She listened to the song and forgot to- 
‘fill her water-pots until darkness came on. It was a moonless night, 
* and there were stormclouds in the sky. The water-pots were 
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heavy, and she was afraid to go home in the dark, all alone. She 
imagines that she might tread on a snake in the dark, or mect an 
evil spirit. She imagines what her brother and her mother wi 


say when'she does not return. She prays to Sri Rama to help her 
and‘to guidé, her safely home. 


moner] 
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gl 
[Key-Question: Why is the girl afraid ?]. 
FuLL are my pitchers and far to carry, 
Lone is the way, and long— . = à 
Why, O why was I ternpted to tarry, yf 
Lured by the boatmen’s song? j 
“Swiftly the shadows of night are falling; 5 
Hear, O hear! Is the white crane calling? 
Is it the wild owl’s cry ?y 
` { ‘There are no tender moonbeams to light me; 
; } If in the darkness a serpent should bite me, 
Ù Or if an evil spirit ‘should smite me, 10 
~- Ram re Ram! I shall die.) 


§2 ; 
. 1: [Key-Question: What does the girl imagine will happen?) 
My brother will murmur, ‘Why doth she linger?’ 


/*< My mother will wait and weep, 2k 
74 Saying, ‘O safe may the great gods bring her— A7 
The Jamuna’s waters are deep.’ JA =~ 15 
~The Jamuna’s waters rush by so quickly, — i 
3 (The shadows of evening gather so thickly 
_ Like black birds in the sky... 
yO! if the storm breaks, what will betide me ? 
Safe from the lightning where shall I hide me 2)” 20 
i Unless Thou succour my footsteps and guide me, $ 
A Ram re Ram! I shall GIES) we 
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NOTES 


§l 0 
Foll_are my pitchers: pitchers=pots for holding liqui 

poctry the usual order of the words is often ehanain ices E 
of the rhyme or metre. In prose we should say ‘My pitchcrs are 
full, and I lave to carry them far; the way is lonely and long’. 
tarry: delay. Lured: led away. the white cranc. «the owl's cry: 
when it is dark, the cries of birds are more frightening; the owl's 
cry is Supposed to be a sign of evil. smite: strike. If. --I shall 
die: the girl is afraid that she will be bitten by a snake or killed 
by an evil spirit, and she cries out to Sri Ram in fear, 


§2 


_ murmur: speak softly. linger: wait, delay. betide me: happen 
to mo: Thou: when the 2nd person singular is used with a capital 
letter, it usually refers to God. succour: help. 


EXERCISES 


1. Write down in very simple words, in prose, the thoughts 
which were in the girl's mind, one after another. Do not omit any. 

2. Imagine that the girl went home safely and told her mother 
what happened to her, and all the thoughts she had when she was 
frightened. Write down, in reported spcech, what she would have 
said to her mother. Begin in this way: ‘The girl told her mother 
that... She felt sorry that she had been tempted to... She was 
afraid when she heard... She thought she might die if... ." 

3. Have you ever felt frightened in the dark ? Write a short 


` 3. THE VENGEANCE OF YUSSOUF 
J. R. LOWELL 


Yussouf was.an Arab chief. The Prophet Mohammed livea 
and taught in Arabia about A.D. 600 (when Harsha was Emperor 
of India), and his religion of Jslam (obedience to. God) first 
pread among the Arab tribes who were herdsmen, keeping sheep 


* ilnd camels, living‘in tents and moving from place to place. 
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> description of an adventure in the dark, either real or imaginary; 


The Arabs of that time were rough and violent people, and if ©, 
one did an injury to another it was usual for the injured one to 
take vengeance, returning evil for evil, ‘an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth’, a life for a life, But the Prophet Mohammed taught 
these rough people that they must be brotherly to every fellow. 
Muslim, and hospitable to a guest, whoever he might be. So when 
a stranger cami to Yussouf’s tent, asking for protection and food, 
Yussouf welcomed him, fed him, and gave him a horse on which 
to escape. Then the stranger told him who he was, You will find 
out, when you read the pocm that follows, what Yussouf did 
then. : 

When reading the poem, take care not to pause at the end of a 
line where there is no punctuation mark, e.g. lines’7, 9, 10, 23, 25. 
You must remember this when. reading every pocm; notice the © 
lines which havo no punctuation mark at the end, 


gt 


[KEY-QUESTION: Why did Yussouf entertain the stranger ?} 
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A STRANGER came one night to Yussouf’s tent, 
Saying, ‘Behold one outcast and in dread, 

‘Against whose life the bow of power is bent, 

‘Who flics, and hath not where to lay his head; 

‘I come to thee for shelter and for food, Fa 5 
‘To Yussouf, called through all our tribes “the Good”; 


‘This tent is mine, said Yussouf, ‘but no more v 
7 gee it is God’s; come in, and be at peace; 

‘Freely shalt thou partake of all my stor fine 
wp yeely sna p 1 my Store 


‘As I of His who buildeth over these A 10 | 
‘Our tentsiHi§ glorious roof, of night and day, P 
‘And at: whose door none ever ye “heard “Nay”? Y~ 


~ 


So Yussouf entertained his guest that night, 

And, waking him ere day, said: -is-gold3) 
H: ‘My swifiest horse is saddled for thy flight; | 
E Depart before the prying day grow bold.’ _ Qader! 
‘fs one timp lights another, nor grows less, ( 

ASO nobleness enkindleth nobleness: a} paket. 25, 

Si ae ana a a Oe 
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(Key-Question: Why did Yussouf increase his gifts to 
Ibrahim ?]— 


fb 

That inward light the stranger’s face made grand, orate 

Which shines from all_scll-conqucst; kneeling A 20} 
He bowed his forehead upon Yussoul’s hand, ^ 

; Sobbing: ‘O Sheik, I cannot leave thee so; 
‘I will repay thee; all this thou hast done “ovt ~ 
‘Unto that Ibrahim who slew thy son!’ „a ^ 
‘Take thrice the gold,’ said Yussouf, ‘for with thee} } 25 — 
‘Into the desert, never to return, E 
‘My one black thought shall ride away from me. 


‘First-born! for whom by day and night I yearn, seh, 
Balanced and_just are all of God’s decrees; uirrecl Ax 
‘Thou art avenged, my first-born, sleép in peace!’ « 3062: | 


`A 
ies im 
y 


3 


¥ 


j NOTES 


This poem contains many beautiful thoughts and expressions. 
The metaphors and similes are particularly worth noticing. 


$1 

Behold one outcast and in dread: look at me, a man who Is 
fricndless and afraid. Against whose life... bent: whose life a 
powerful enemy is trying to take (by tending the bow, i.e. shoot- 
ing). flies: it would be more grammatica! to say ‘fices’ (from ‘fice’, 
meaning ‘runs away’. no more than it is Ged’s: this tent is mine to 
use, but God gave it to me, so it is really His. partake: take a 
share. As I of His: you shall share ail J have, iust as I share God’s 
~ gifts to all men, who buildeth. .. ‘Nay’: God has created the roof 
of night and day (the sky) to cover our tents. God never Say: vi 
‘No’ to anyone who earnestly sceks Him. prying: trying to find Qie 


(by bringing to light). As onc lamp... nobleness; when _one lamp 
is lighted from another, the light of the first lamp docs not become 


oe 


4 less, In the same way, i ‘good deed done by one person to 
| another encourages the other also to do good. prm 
e. a "s face sh ith 
eard. light... sclf-conquest: the stranger's face shone wi 
a MS ee ee ie had overcome his fear and decided 
i 115 
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to tell the truth. Sheik: chief. that Ibrahim: the stranger confesseq 
that he was Ibrahim, the man who had killed the Shcik’s eldes 
son, and feared that the Sheik would take vengeance, on him, 
thrice: three times. My one black thought shall ride away from me; 
my evil desire for vengeance, the one thing that troubled me, will 
go away when you ride away into the desert. Thou art avenged; 
Yussouftrusted in God's justice so completely that he believed it 
was God Himself who sent his son’s murderer to him for hos- 
pitality, as a sign that he should xot return evil for evil but should 
forgive the murderer. The murderer had becn given forgiveness 
by Yussouf, as God wished, so the spirit of the dead son could 
‘sleep in peace’: 


ih EXERCISES 


1. Find the metaphors or similes in the following lincs of the 
poem: 3, 11, 12, 16, 17-18, 27, 29. Explain bricflly the com- 
parisons suggested in each metaphor or simile. 


- ` 2; Write a few lincs on the ideas contained in lines 17-18, and 


in lines 19-20. 
3. Why did Yussouf give the stranger ‘thrice the gold’? 
4. Learn this poem by heart. ; 


os 


216 s 
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GROUP B: POEMS WHICH TEACH A LESSON 


‘ 
n 


_ 1. THE ECHO 
C. F. PAYNE a 


n 


+ An echo is a sound which we hear repeated when a noise is 
made in an enclosed space, such as a vallcy between high hills, or 

| inside a big hall. It is easy to mistake an ccho for the voice of 

| someone replying to us. That was the mistake of the boy in this 
pocm, 


§1 


[{Key-Qussrion: What did the shepherd boy think when he 
heard the echo?] Š 


‘Ho! Ho!Ha! Ha!’ sang a shepherd lad, 
Lying‘ in the valley below; — ` K 
And a voice from the hill called back again, 
‘Ho! Ho! Ha! Ha! Ho! Ho!’ 


‘Who's that? Who’s that?’ cried the shepherd lad, 5 
With a start, as straight up he sat; 

‘And the voice from the top of the hill called back, 
‘Who’s that? Who’s that? Who’s that?’ 


“You're a fool!’ he cried. He was rude, you see; 
He had inever been to. school; 10 
And he listened again, and the voice replied, 
‘You're a fool! You're a fool! fool! fool!’ 


I cannot repeat all the naughty words 
That he shouted aloud, but I heard 

Every word that he utlercd, they all came back— 15 
One after another—cach word. 
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KEY-QUFSTIONS: What lesson did his grandfather teach him 
from this 2} i 


Then homeward he ran, and big tears of hot rage 
Sdon began both his eyes to fill; 

As he told his old grandfather all about 
The rude little boy on the hill. 20 


“Twas the echo,’ he said, ‘of your voice, my dear boy! 
‘Your own voice that surprised you so. 

‘For the rude little boy was not up on the hill, 
‘He was down in the valley below. 


‘If you use angry words, my dear boy, and unkind, 25 
‘Then others will use them too; 
‘Speak kindly to others, and then you will find 


‘They will also speak kindly to you.’ . me Ey 


Neem 


NOTFS 
şi aan 
start (noun): sudden movement. 


§2 
rage: anger. “z 
EXERCISES 
1. What is an ccho ? When do you hear an echo and what can 4 
it be mistaken for? 
2. Why was the boy angry and what did Le do ? 
3. What lesson did his grandfather teach hiin ? 


4. Tell a story about an echo which you hea:d, and what hap- | 
pencd. 


2. AFTER BLENHEIM 
ROBERT SOUTIIEY I 


Blenheim is the name of a place in central E 
‘upope where 4) 
great battle was fought in 1704 petwcen the French 5 one sido, 
118 
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and the English and the Austrians on the other side. It was an 
J important battle in the war fought by the British and their allics 

to check the power of the French king Louis XIV, whe was trying 
to conquer a large part of Europe. VEA 

In any violent struggle, those who defeat their enemies celebrate 
their “great victories’, but they often forget how much suffering 
those victories have caused to many innocent people. Not only 
are thousands of soldiers killed and wounded on both sides, but 
thousands of innocent women and children, and old and sick 
people, die from starvation and diseasc.. In this poemi a child asks 
| why such a terrible thing is called a ‘great victory’. 


§1. THE RELIC OF VICTORY 


[Key-Question: What relic of the great victory 
did Peterkin find?) 


IT was a summer evening, 
Old Kaspar’s work was done, 

And he before his cottage door 7 i 
Was sitting in the sun; . 
And by him sported on the green 5 

His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 


- She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round 
Which he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found; 10 
He came to ask what he had-found 
That was so large and smooth and round. 


Old Kaspar took it from the boy 
Who stood expectant by; 


And then the old man shook his head, . 15 
And with a natural sigh. Cee 

«Tis some poor feilow’s skull,” said he, r 

“Who fell in the great victory. š 

‘I find them in the garden, ; 
‘For there’s many here about, 20 ; 
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‘And often when I go to plough 
‘Thé ploughshare turns them out, 

‘For 'niany thousand men,’ said he, 

“Were slain in that great victory.’ 


" 
© 


§2. WHAT HAPPENED IN THE WAR 
[Key-Question: What happened in the war ?} 
kd 


‘Now tell us what ’twas all about,’ 25 
Young Peterkin he cries; 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes; 
‘Now tell us all about the war, t SN 
_ ‘And what they fought each other for.’ 30- 


_ ‘It was the English,’ Kaspar cried, 
‘Who put the French to rout; 
‘But what they fought each other for 
‘I could not well make out. 
‘But everybody said,’ quoth he, 35 
‘That ’twas a famous * victory. 


. “My father lived at Blenheim then, 
~ *Yon little stream hard by; 
‘They burnt his dwelling to the ground, ; 
‘And he was forced to fly; 40 
‘So with his wife and child he fled, _ 


ŞS: 


: Gwim fire and sword the country round 
‘Was wasted far and wide, ~ 
4 ‘And many a childing mother then 45 
‘And new-born baby diced; 
‘But things like that, you know, must be 
‘At every famous victory.) ~ V. jy, De 
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- (ioy say it was a shocking sight 

` \ ‘After the field was won; n 50 
‘For many thousand bodies here we 
_ ‘Lay rotting in the sun;_) i" 
‘But things like that, you know, must be . 
‘After a famous vicioryy) è ; 


§3. WHAT WAS THE USE OF IT? 
(Key-QUESTION:'] 


(Great praise the Duke of Marlboro’ won 55 
. ‘And our good Prince Eugene.’ 
‘Why, ’twas a very wicked thing!’ ‘ 
Said little Wilhelmine; ene ae Se 
‘Nay... nay . . . my little girl,’ quoth he¢—an*sr ` 
‘It was a famous e oe = 60 


‘And everybody praised the Duke, 

+ “Who this great fight did. win.’ 

7*But what good came of it at last?” iw. 
Quoth little Peterkin:— aoa: 

‘Why, that I cannot tell,’ said he, 65 

‘But ’twas a famous victory.’ : 


NOTES ~ i 
jd 3 
§1 

sported: played. green: grassy place, lawn. Wilhelmine (pro- 
pea ‘Will-hell-meen’): a German -girl’s name. rivulet: little 
river, stream. stood expectant by: stood near, waiting to te told 
what it was (‘by’ is an adverb). sigh: deep breath (caused by sad- 
ness, in this case, when he saw the skull of the dead soldier). about: 
around (adverb). ploughshare: blade of the plough, which digs 

into the’ earth. slain: killed. 


1 To be supplied by the student, as an exercise. 
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‘twas: short ‘for ‘it :was’. wonder-waiting: with wide-open cycs, 
eagerly waiting, for.a story. rout: complcte defeat. make out: 
understand.* quoth: said. Yon little stream hard by: near the’ little 
stream over there. fly: run away (grammatically it should te ‘flee’, 
but ‘fly? kas been: used to rhyme with ‘by’). Nor had he where to 
rest his head: he had nowhere to sleep. childing: going to have a 
child. field: the battle-field, fight. : 


Ten §3 
Duke of Marlboro’: the famous gcneral in command of the 
British army. His name is properly spelt Marlborovgh. He was“ 
the ancestor of Sir Winston Churchill. Prince Eugene (pronounced 
“Yu-jeen’): the Austrian general. Nay...nay: No! no! 


_ EXERCISES. si 
1. Find out from a history book ‘what they fought each “other 
for’. This war was called ‘The War of the Spanish Succession’; 
it began in 1701. i 
`2. Why did old Kaspar Say “Nay, nay’, when the little girl said ` 
that “Twas a very wicked ‘thing’? 
3. If the soldiers of a forcign country came to attack India, 
what would be the best thing to do, in your opinion ? Cr 


Wa d WEES 
3. THE MOUNTAIN AND THE SQUIRREL 
R. W. EMERSON ; 


+ A ‘fable’ is a story which is intended to teach a lesson. Often 

it describes things which do not happen in real life, such as animals 

talking. In, the following fable the poet imagines a conversation 

between a mountain and a squirrel, from which he teaches us that 
„ability does not depend on size. 


(Key-Question: In the Squirrels opinion, how was the 

Mountain infericr to him ?} 

THE Mountain and the Squirrel 

Had a quarrel, 

And the former called the latter ‘Little Prig’; 

Bun replied, 

“You are doubtless very big, `- 5 
RS RASY) be. 
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But all sorts of things and weather) a pal 


F Must be taken in together f Casey 
.‘To make up a year qt ; 
i ‘And a sphere. \ — he oer 

And I think it no disgrace | jPa. o m 


‘To occupy my place:~į 

| 4. ‘if Pm not so large as you,- 
“You are not so small as I, - 

“And not half so spry: 


parn not deny you make ) ; 15 X 
| SNA very pretty squirrel-track; ~ 2) px 
| Talents differ;all is well and wisely put)? 4 


. by 

* J qf I cannot carry forests on my back, jj 
A Neither can you crack a. nut.’ 
Hite o ; ; 


NOTES 


Prig: one who is proud, who thinks he is very important. Bun: 
small animals (usually rabbits) are sometimes called ‘bunnies’. 
‘Bun’ is a shortened form of ‘bunny’. Here it means the squirrel. 
doubtless: no doubt, certainly. all sorts... sphere: in a year we 
have sunny days and rainy days, clear days and stormy days, and 
the carth (a sphere) is made up of many things, from the 
smallest to the greatest. In the same way, both you (a big~s 

| mountain) and I (a small squirrel) have a place in the world. 4 
I think it no disgrace: | am not ashamed. spry: lively, quick. 

‘ you make... squirrel-track: one of the uses of a mountain is for : 

| sgnirrels to run races on! Talents: abilities. all is... wisely put: 

everything has been well arranged. crack: break. 


EXERCISES 


, i tells us what the squirrel said to the mountain, but 
it does not tell us how the quarrel began. Imagine how it began. 
| What did the squirrel do to make the mountain call it a “little 
| prig’? And what did the mountain say in reply to the squirrel’s 
remarks? Write your answer in the form ofa story. 
2. In India we have many old stories which teach the same 
lesson as this poem teaches. Try to remember some of them. If 
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è pony 
you cannot do that, make a story of your own which teaches the 
same lesson. (For example, there is the story of the lion who was 
caught in a net, and rescued by a mouse who cut the net with his. - 
teeth.) ' e 

3. Tell any- other fable you can remember. 


4. Use the fol Owing words correctly, in sentences:—the for. 
mer; the latter; uccupy; deny; talents; crack. 3 
5. Write words which have the opposite meaning to the follow- 


ing:—quarrel; doubt; active; deny; different: wisc. 


A 
\ 


SALAD io) a Nowe VR p ipe 
r . 4. ABOU BEN ADHEM ie 
J. H. LEIGH HUNT $ 


A person of whom it is said that ‘he loves God’ is often thought 
of as a person who does ‘puja’ regularly, gocs to church frequently, 
says prayers many times a day, or makes many gifts to teinples 
or religious societics. This poem is intended to show that if a 
person is truly religious, it is shown in his helpfulness to others. 
We can only ‘love God" truly if we love and help those around us. 


[Key-Question: Why was Abows name included in. 
the list of those who love God?) 
ABOU BEN ADHEM (may his tribe increase) — 
“ay Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
| nd saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, Re=™ 
‘SR An angel writing in a book of gold. 


5 
fue Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, getag | 
i And tọ the presence in the room he said, ‘Seni 


ie 


‘What writest thou P pee vision raised its head, 4,,. 

And, with a look made of all sweet accord, : 

Answered, ‘The names of those who love the Lord.’| 10 

‘And is mine one? said Abou. ‘Nay,-not so,’ ~ 
eplied the Angel. Abou spoke more jow, 

But cheerly still, and said, ‘I pray thee then he 

Write me as one that loves his fellow men.” | pe 


124 
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The angel wrote, and vanished. {The next night A 15: 
It came again with a great wakening light, ye 
And skowed the names whom love of Géd had blessed,. 


And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest¥ < azan 5 
ens namme Jed all the 5 severe, 


NOTES . Š 


] 

In reading this poem, and in reciting it, care should be taken to" 
observe the punctuation correctly. : 

Abou Ben Adhem: a Jewish name. may his tribe increase: may 
his family grow bigger in numbers and prosperity. saw... an 
angel: Abou had a vision in which he saw an angel. The angel 
wore white clothing which shone in the moonlight like a white 
lily, making the room beautiful. exceeding: very great. presences: 

- great person, What writest thou?: what are you writing? (‘Thou: 

writest’ is the second person singular, sometimes used in poetry.): 

= accord: approval, consent. cheerly: cheerfully (he was not dis-- 

couraged at the angel’s answer). a great wakening light: he was- 

awakened by the bright light of the angel’s presence. Ied all the 

rest: Abou’s name was at the top of the list, showing that he was 
accepted as the one who loved God most of all. 


EXERCISES 


1. Describe what Abou saw in the two visions he had. 

2. The angel’s presence in the room is described as ‘making it 
rich, and like a lily in bloom’. Explain this simile. 

3. Parse the following words: writing (1.5); exceeding (1.63 
made (1.9); low (1.12); still (1,13); that (1.14); wakening (1.16). 

4, Learn this poem by heart, and recite it. 


a à 


_— 
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“} GROUP C: l 
“POEMS DESCRIBING THE POETS’ FEELINGS | 


. %. 1. THE SNARE a 


e 


JAMES STEPHENS 


`The rabbit is a beautiful little animal, but rabbits increase in 
“numbers very rapidly and do a great deal of damage to the farmers’ 
‘crops. To prevent this, many of them are killed. One of the Ways 
of killing them is very crucl. It is by means of a ‘snare’ or steel 
trap, in which is fixed some food which rabbits like to eat. 
When a rabbit tries to cat the food, a spring is released and two 
Strong stcel jaws come together, catching the rabbit between them. 
The rabbit hurts itself terribly, in trying to escape, but it dies’ 
‘slowly, and in its pain it cries out, making a sound almost like ~ 
that of a child. The poct descrites his feclings when he hears the 
-cry.of the snared rabbit. It is a very simple but moving description. 


i[Key-Question: What was the cause of the poet's 
sad and anxious feeling ?] 
“I HEAR a sudden cry of pain! 
There is a rabbit in a snare. 
Now I hear the cry again, 
But I cannot tell from where. 
l But I cannot tell from, where 5 
7 Heis calling out for said heth. 
Crying, on the frightened aii air, a 
Making everything afraid. 


Making everything afraid, 


iG 
ee As he cries again for Ae: — | 
J And I cannot find the n 4# 
And I cannot find the place 

Where his paw. is in the snare; 


Little one! Oh, litte one! . ATE 
am searching everywhere ral 
126° 
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snare: trap. aid: help. frightened air: thisis a figure of speech. The: 
poet says that the cries of fear and pain of the rabbit are so terrible- 
that they cause fear to everything around; even the air is frightened 
or full of fear. wrinkling up his little face: ‘wrinkles’ are marks. 
caused by compression. In old age the skin becomes ‘wrinkled’; 
wrinkles are also caused by weeping. The rabbit’s face is wrinkled. 
because of his suffering. cannot find the place: the snare is hidden 
in the long grass, but the rabbit’s cries can be heard from afar; + 
the poet wants to find the snare and set the rabbit free. paw: the 
foot of an animal. azap é < z 


EXERCISES 


1. Make sentences of your own, using the following words:—- 
cry (as a noun); cry (as a verb); aid (as a noun); aid (as a verb); 


) call (as a noun); call (as a verb); frightened (as a verb); frightened 


(as an adjective); place (as a noun); place (as a verb); scarch (as 
a noun); search (as a verb). j 

2. Write verses 2 and 3 as prose, and analyse the passage into: 
clauses. j 
2. LEISURE — apă ~N 
W. H. DAVIES à ™~ SWntane ` 


towns and citics, is full of noise: 


and hurry, Men and women are so busy doing things, making 


money, rushing about in trains and motor-cars, talking, reading, 
nd even cating tieit me a hurry, that they have no timo to- 


‘stand_and stare tig lo watch sileatly all the beautiful an 
interesting things with which Nature surrounds us..Ihe poet 


~ 


here tells us of some of the things we Can enjoy. if we watch silent! - 


Key-Question: What must we do, to-make life a 
: oe rich and full?) ~ - 5 
` Waar is this life if, fuli of care, - Si 
We have no time to stand and stare?— —- 


No time to stand beneath the boughs 
And stare as long as sheep or cows,— 
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i No time to see, when woods we pass, es, 
ind Where squirrels hide their nuts in grass,— 
bt a s 3 


-4 qj No time to see, in broad daylight, — 
%.5treams full of stars, like skies at night, — 


P lo lokot Pip ` ee 
awl d No time to turn at Beauty’s la 1 Xay 
p And watch her feet, how they “can dance, — 10 
me ota Ay | 
: A No time to wait till her mouth can x 
at (Enrich that Zile her eyes began? ia 
A poor life this if, full of care, EAE 


We have no time to stand and stare. 


NOTES ; is 


Leisure (pronounced ‘lezher’ to rhyme with ‘pleasure’): spare 
time; time which we can use as we please. care: anxiety, worry. 
stare: look with unmoving eyes, watch very carefully. boughs: 
branches of trees. squirrels... nuts: squirrels collect nuts and 
grain, as rats and mice do, and hide them in holes so that they 
may eat them when thcy feel hungry. Streams full of stars: when _ 
the sunlight falls on the moving water of a stream, it shines or 
twinkles as the light of the stars twinkles at night. Beauty’s glance: 
this is the figure of specch called ‘personification’; the poet refers 

: to ‘Beauty’ as if it was a beautiful woman (hence the capital letter). 
“Glance” means ‘quick look’; so “Beauty’s glance’ means ‘the sudden 
sight of something beautiful’, and “Beauty’s dancing feet’ means , 
‘the beautiful movement of things’. till her mouth’... began: the „i 
poet continues the figure of speech, and says that we must wait 
patiently if we want to see “Beauty’s smile’. He says that a smile 
begins at the eyes, and becomes richer and more complete when 


the mouth also smiles. This is true. You can find out for yourself. 
if you watch yourself Smiling! Try. 


EXERCISES 
1. Have you ever watched 


silently ? If you have not done 
write a description of some inte 


animals or birds or insects very 
So, please try the experiment, and 
resting things you see. 
28 
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2. Mention some things which might be described as “Beauty’s 
i fate and some things which are “Beauly’s dance’ (sec note 
above). 


3. Analyse the last two lines of this poem into clauses. * d 
the words ‘this’, ‘full’ and ‘stare’, ae ae 


3. WHERE THE MIND IS WITHOUT FEAR 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
pi R ei} LON T 
India’s great poet, Rabindranath Tagore, became famous ifr his 
own ceuntry, Bengal, when he was quitc a young man. He wrote 
storics and dramas and pocms about the life of his own people, 
in the Bengali language. He composed teautiful music for his 
‘own songs. Later, he himself translated some of his own works 
, into English, and this poem is from his first book published in 
England, which he called Gitanjali—song-offerings. Thesc poems 
are prayers offered to God. In this poem Tagore describes the 
kind of freedom he wanted India to gain. It was written when 
India was still under foreign rule. 


[Key-Quesrion: What is real freedom?) 


Wuere the mind is without fear and the head is held ~ 
high; odds: | 
Where knowledge is free; Herth eB . Gaani 
Where the world has not been broken up into frag- an 
S ments_by narrow domestic walls; eec}. srate FEN 

. Where words come „out from the depth of truth; ey 
Where-‘if S"striving stretches its arms towards per- 

ree fection; Marua st Conk at oro 

‘[WHere the clear stream of reaSoit Fas not lost its way jai. 


Hinto the d desert sand of “dead habit] oe ania? 
| ; mind is lèd forward by Thee into ever- 
| Where the mind is lèd forward by 

widening thought and action— Prd. l 
Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my coun- ` 


try awake. E 
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NOTES 


Where the mind ... that heaven of freedom: all the clauses begin- 
ning with‘ ‘where . . . are descriptions of ‘that heaven of freedom’, 
The poct is praying to God (whom he addresses in the last line as 
‘my Father’), and asking that his country may gain a much greater 
freedom” than «freedom from foreign government. The highest 
kind of freedom (which he calls ‘that heaven of freedom’) is free- ) 
dom of the mind. Without that kind of freedom, men become 
slaves even if they are frec from forcign rule. the head is‘:eld high: 
when"a man-has no, fear, he stands up straight; we bend our.heads 
when we are frightened or ashamed. Where knowledge is free: 
where pcople are permitted to read, and hear, and discuss frecly. 
fragments: broken picces. domestic walls: divisions caused by feel- 
ings of caste, race, nationality, etc. There can be no truc freedom 
where people are not free from feelings which make them 
unable to work together. Where words come out from the depth’) 
of truth: where people say what they really mean, and do not uy ` 
to deccive. tireless striving: patient effort. This is a figure of speech 
in which the poet is thinking of a person with arms stretched out 
towards something he is trying very hard to reach, but which is 
difficult to reach quickly. He means that true freedom cannot 
be gained by a single successful effort, but we have to be always 
trying to get more and more complete freedom, by overcoming 
the defects in our own character, our selfishness and fear. clear 
stream of reason: this is another figure of spcech—a metaphor 
—in which the poct compares reason (thought) to a river which 
flows across a sandy desert, and is lost in the sand. When you get 
into a habit, you act without thought; it is like the river (thought) 
being lost in the sand (habit). Unless we are thoughtful and watch- 
ful, we shall lose our freedom. the mind is Icd forward by Thee... 
action: oflr thought is ‘narrow’ if we think only of ourselves, and 
not of others. To be free, and to help others to be free, we must 
‘widen’ our thoughts, and act for the benefit of all, not for our- 

~ # selves only.’ The poct prays that God will ‘lead’ our minds to ‘ever- 
“widening thought and action’—that is, to be more and more 
thoughtful and helpful to others. let my country awake: our 
‘country’ does nof mean the place where we live, but the nation to 
which we feel we belong. The ‘nation’, India, is not a thing; it is 
an idea, a fecling of unity; it is ourselves, all the people of India. 

If our feeling of unity is not awake, we sliall losc our freedom. 
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EXERCISES 


} 1. Write down all the kinds of freedom you would like to have 
for yourself and for everyone in Indi 2 


2. Which kind of freedom do you consider to be the most im- 
portant of all? Give reasons for your answer, 
3. Learn this poem by heart, and recite itse 6a cae 
tect 


PAW 
‘ 


Se 
ae 4. ozymanpias 6. V. P. į 
A ee 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


„This beautiful poem shows how proud men are of their deeds, 
and how completely their work decays and vanishes. Even the 


greatest empires and strongest buildings are broken to pieces after © 
J a few hundred years. 


[Key-Question: What mighty works of this king remain?) 


I mer a traveller from an antique land 
Who said: Two vast and trunigess legs of stone 
Stand in the desert, Near them on the sand, 
Half sunk, a shatteřėd visage lies whose frown, 
And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command, 
Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
RA Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless thin 
The hand that mocked them, and the heart that fed: 
And on the pedestal these words appear: : 
| 4 y name is Ozymandias, king of kings: y f 10 


{Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair!" 
(i ‘othing beside remains.{ Round the decay ) 9, 
la OR that colossal wreck, boundless and bare a 
{The lone and level sands stretch far away. (x 
wen oe 


Ye. NOTES 


antique: ancient. trunkless: without a body. shattered visage: 
broken face. sneer: expression showing contempt, Which yet... 
that fed: this passage means that the face of the statuc shows that 
' the sculptor understood what sort of a man this king was; he 
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carved the features so well that tne king’s character is clear}, 
revealed, atid thus the king’s passions (pride, ambition) have sur. 
vived longer than he himself (tke heart that fed’ the Passions) 
lived. pedestal: the foot or bottom part of the monument. Look 
on my works... and despair: there must have been a great city or 
empire-all around; but it has completely vanished, and no one 
now even knows who Ozymandias was, or what he did. His empire 
is buried in the desert sand. decay: falling to pieces, colossal; 
huge, very big. 


(i 


EXERCISES 


1. I am sure you have visited one or more of the ancient ruined “ 
cities or old forts of India. Write down some of the thouglits 
which came into your mind on seeing them. (Don’t copy the 
ideas written above, unless you yourself think they are true. Say 
what you really feel.) 4 

2. Make sentences to show the correct use of the following 
words: shatter; sculpture; ambition; pedestal; wreck, à 

3. Write down adjectives formed from the following words: . 
stone; desert; frown; sculpture; king; wreck; far. 

=.: 4, Learn by heart the poem ‘Ozymandias’. 
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GROUP D: POEMS WHICH TELL A:STORY 


> 


l. : THE KING AND THE ABBOT 
| i ANONYMOUS S 
) i §1 
(KEY-QUESTION: With what punishment did the King th 
: the Abbot, and why ?] santa one 
TLL tell you a story, a story so merry 
About an Abbot of Canterbury. 


This Abbot a powerful man. was he, 
And almost as rich as a king might be. 


__ The king called the Abbot to him one day: . 5 
“See .here, Lord Abbot,’ the king did say, 
' *You’ve a hundred servants, I’ve heard it told, 
‘And boxes of treasure of silver and gold: 


“You're plotting against me, too, ’tis said, 

“To set yourself up as king in my stead. 10 
‘So, listen well, for I take my vow 
“By the crown of this country that’s on my brow: 


‘Unless you can answer me questions three “ 
“From your body your head shall severed be.’ 
Then the Abbct answered: ‘My Lord and King, 15 
“You have said, indeed, a very strange thing. 


“Yet tell me Your Majesty’s questions three, 

“That Your Majesty quickly may answered be.’ P 
‘First,’ said the king, ‘when Pm on my throne » * 
“In my royal robes and the jewels I own, . 20 

“With my crown that’s more costly than any on earth, 


“You must tell me exactly what I am worth. 
‘And next, you must tell me, without any doubt, 


Howi gao kyruasngide ehanit aka: Varanasi : 
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“And; at my last question you must not shrink, 25 
“But tell me here truly what I do think? ) 
‘Alas!’ said the Abbot, ‘I’m quite unfit { 
‘To answer such questions with my poor wit, 
‘But yet, df Your Majesty wil! but wait, 
TIl do my best to avoid my fate.’ $ 30 
‘Very well,’ said the King, ‘but I warn you here, 
a~ ‘If-with the right answers you don’t appear ` 
~ Within three weeks from this very day, 
*Your lands and your life shall be taken away.’ 


§2 
{Key-Question: What did the Shepherd offer to do for his 
master ?] 
Away rode the. Abbot, with sad pale face, 35 
To Oxford and Cambridge and many a place, 
.And he asked all the scholars those questions three; 
But ‘by no one the questions could answered be. 


So home'rode the Abbot, all worried and cold, ` 

Ci And he met his old shepherd outside the sheep-fold.: 40 
Said the shepherds greeting his master dear: 

~ ‘What ails thee, my master, so sad and drear?” 

Quoth the Abbot: ‘Alas! I’ve cause to grieve, 

“When this wortd ig three weeks I’ll surely leave; ; 
č ‘For within those weeks I must answers give 45 

~ “To: the king’s three: questions, if I would live. 


= 
r ce by not one of them can they answered be. — 
i 
i 


Now cheer up, Lord Abbot,’ the old man said, 

| ‘For a fool may venture where wise men dread. `. 
‘Do you but lend me your clothes and your ring, 
‘Pll ride to London to answer the king: 
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‘For the folks all say (may I pardoned be)/ 55 
Tm as like to Your Lordship as a wasp to arbee!’> 
pale my clothes and my ring, old man. You may 
ry; ' . : 
‘For if you don’t win, I must surely diep . \ 
Said the Abbot; and off to London town ` 
Rode the cunning old shepherd in the Abbot’s gown. 


§3 
` | [Key-Question: How did the Shepherd win pardon `` 
: Sor the Abbot?) 
‘Now, welcome, Sir Abbot’, the King did say, 
“Tis well you've come back to keep your day, 
‘And if you can answer my questions three, : 
“Your life and your living both saved shall be. `% : 


‘So, first, when you see me here on my throne , 65° 
“In my royal robe, and the jewels that I own _ i 
‘With my crown that’s morecostly than any on earth, 
. ‘Come, tell me exactly what I am worth.’ . ; 


_ Said the shepherd: ‘Your Majesty, I’ve been taught 
“That Christ for thirty pence only was bought;. 70 
‘So twenty-nine pence is the worth of thee, . 

: ‘For I think thou art one penny lesser than Hel’, | 


At that the king laughed, and he swore by Saint Bitt 
‘I did never think I was worth so little! 3 
‘But, secondly, tell me without any doubt, 75 


‘How soon I may ride this whole world about’. 


Said the sbepherd: ‘My Lord, you must rise with 
the sun, Jona = 
“And all day and night with him you must run, 
‘And by the next morning “twill surely be seen rea 
` “Your Majesty right round the world will have 7 
been.’ 80°. 
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- Again the king laughed, and he swore by Saint Bast, 

‘I never did think of a journey so fast; } 

‘But at my last question you must not shrink, | 
‘Now, tell me here truly what I do think.’ 


At this the old shepherd wagged his old head, 85 
And witht twinkling eyes to the king he said: 
“Yea, that I shall do, and ’twill make you merry, 
‘YOU THINK I'M THE ABBOT OF CANTERBURY. 


‘But I’m his poor shepherd, as now you may ‘see, 

‘And I’ve come to beg pardon for him and for me!? 99 
At that the king laughed with a laugh long and loud: 
Said he: “Your old abbot of you should be proud. 


‘Now. you shall be abbot, and in your stead he 
‘Shall wear your old rags and a poor shepherd be,’ 
2.4 Now, nay,’ begged the shepherd, ‘be not in such 
iy g Speed, 95 
yf ‘For, my Lord, I know neither to write nor to read; 
Y . “And surely *twould be to Your Majesty shame 
‘That your abbot should not know the shape of your 


name!’ ; 

Yet again the king laughed, and he said, ‘For this 
jest 

‘I surely will give thee a place for thy rest, 100 


` “And tell the old abbot when home thou dost go, 
i ‘That his life and his living to thee he does owe.’ 


NOTES 


§1 

Abbot of Canterbury: Canterbury is a town in south-east England 
where there is a great church, which was formerly a monastery; 
a monastery is a place where monks live—men who have spent 
- their whole life in worshipping God and in religious work. A 
monastery is also sometimes called an ‘abbey’ and its chief man is 


called an ‘abbot’. People used to give much money and property ¢ 
136 $ 
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to monasteries, as they give to temples in India, so the monasteries 


often became wealthy, and their abbots were ve 

Brahmins were in India, plotting: making a oe ae 
stead: place. vow: promise. By the crown: when making a vow a 
person goes to a temple or church, or places his hand on a holy 
book or something he values very much; the king promises ‘on 
my crown’ because he values the crown more than anything else. 
brow: forehead. Severed: cut off. shall severed be 2.. may answer-- 
ed be: in poetry the words are often put in a different order for 
the sake of rhyme: in prose we should say ‘shall be severed’, and 
‘may be answered’. throne: king’s seat. robes: fine clothing. own: 


. Possess. the whole world about: round the whole earth, (‘about’ isa 


preposition here). shrink: hesitate. wit: knowledge, your life shall 
be taxen.away: the real reason was that the King was jealous. 
of the Abbot's wealth. This was a trick to take it from him. 


§2 

Oxford and Cambridge: the oldest universities or England, 
where many scholars lived. sheep-fold: place where sheep are 
kept. ails: troubles. drear: unhappy. Quoth: said. venture: dare, 
try to do a difficult thing. dread: fear. but: only.. ring: the abbot 
has a special ring which only the head of the monastery is allowed 
to wear. Kings also wear such rings when they are crowned.. 
folks: people. gown: long coat. 


§3 

Christ for thirty pence only was bought: when the Jewish leaders. 
wanted to kill Jesus Christ they bribed one of his followers. They 
gave him thirty Roman pence, so the shepherd says that if Christ 
was. worth only thirty pence, the king must be worth a little less. 
Saint Bittel . . . Saint Bast: to swear by the name of a saint (holy 
person), or by God, or something very valuable (such as the king’s 
crown) was the Sign of a solemn promise. These nameés ‘Bittel’ 
and ‘Bast’ are not real: they are invented in order to rhyme with 


‘little’ and ‘fast’. wagged: shook. twinkling: shining like a star.. 


or a jewel. the shape of your name: the letters in which your name. 
is written. jest: joke, fun. 


EXERCISES 


1. Why did the king threaten the abbot ? What was his threat ? 


2. What were the three questions the abbot had to answer? 
What did he do to find out the answers ? 
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offered to give the answers and what did he do ? 
A eat did the shepherd give to the first two questions? 
5. What was the third question, and the answer ? 
6. What, did the King wane to do when he heard the answers 7 
Why did he not do it ? What did he do ? 


2 Shori Poe 
2. A BALLAD OF SIR PERTAB SINGH 


SIR HENRY NEWBOLT 


` Here is a poem by a modern English poet, Sir Henry New- 
bolt, about His Highness Maharaja Sir Pertab Singh, Regent : 
of Jodhpore, who died in 1922. The same ideal of loyalty to friends 
~.is as strong in the Rajputs of our times as it was when the 
Aryans first came to India. 
Mes an Rei 
§1. THE MAHARAJA’S FRIEND 


[Key-Quzstion: Who was Sir Pertab’s friend, and why did 
they like each other ?] 


IN the first year of him thar first 
Was Emperor and King, 

A rider came to the Rose-red House, 
The House of Pertab Singh. 


Woung he was and an Englishman, 5 
And a soldier, hilt and heel, Fie 
And he struck fire in Pertab’s heart yee 
+ As the steel Strikes on steel.) v 
He A on La m piel 
£ Beneath the jorniria’ sta they odes 


Men, ee Beneath the evening sun, 10 
va } And their blood Sang to them as they rode, 
t That all good wars are one. 


They told their tales of the love of women, 
Their tales of East and West, 
But their blood sang that of all their loves 15 
They loved a soldier best. 
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dog of Chard: 
(So ran their joy the allotted days, ny 
m Lill at the last day’s end AI 
The Shadow stilled the Rose-red House _ 
And the heart of Pertab’s friend. 20 


When morning came, in narrow chest Cojgim eetere 
The soldier’s face they hid, ° . . 
And over his fast-dreaming eyes Be 


Shut down the narrow lid.) cover de Gna 


a £ > 
V2 §2. THE ROYAL MOURNER 


(Key-Quésrion: Why did the people ask for a sweeper to 
be sent, and why did the Maharaja refuse 7} 


Three were there of his race and creed, 25 
Three only, and no more: 
They could not find to bear the dead 
A fourth in all Jodhpore. | 


` ‘O Maharaj, of your good race 
‘Send us a sweeper here: 30 «, 
‘A sweeper has no caste to lose 
Even by an alien bier.’ 


‘What need, what need ? said Pertab Singh, 
And bowed his princely head; 

‘J have ‘no caste, for I myself - -= 35 
‘Am bearing forth the dead.’ 


‘O Maharaj, O passionate heart, 
‘Be wise; bethink you ae ' 

“That which you lose today 1s los 
Till the last_sun shall set.’ for ru 40 
ee r E T E 


‘God only knows,’ said Pertab Singh, 
‘That which I lose today: 
‘And without me no hand of man i 
‘Shall bear my friend away.’ 
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Stately and slow and shoulder-high 45 
In the sight of all Jodhpore 

The dead went down the rose-red steps 
Upheld by bearers four. 


o ~A 
» y2“ §3. THE ‘FEARFUL THING’ 
Py 7 


[Key-Quesrion: What was the ‘fearful thing’ which the 
Brahmins reported to the Maharaja ?| 


A 


i ; T 
When dawn relit the lamp of grief : 
Within the burning East 50 
. There came a word to Pertab Singh, 
‘The soft word of a priest. 


He woke, and even as he woke 
He went forth all in white, 


And saw the Brahmins bowing there 55° 


In the hard morning light. 


‘Alas! O Maharaj, alas! 
‘O noble Pertab ‘Singh! 
‘For here in Jodhpore yesterday 


‘Befell a fearful thing. 60 | 


‘O here in Jodhpore yesterday 
<A fearful thing befell.’ ` 
‘A fearful thing,’ said Pertab Singh, 
‘God and my heart know well— 


I lost a friend.’ ‘More fearful yet! 65 
“When down these steps you passed 

In sight of all Jodhpore you lost— 
‘O Maharaj!—your caste. 
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Mee | 
> DI ~~ §4. THE CASTE OF NOBLE HEARTS 
{Key-Quesrion: What makes & man a member of ‘the hi: 
S l zn he highest 
caste in the world, in the opinion of Sir Pertab Sirgh?] 


ma) we 
Then leapt the light in Pertab’s eyes 
_, As the flame leaps in smoke, gu 70: 
Thou priest! thy soul hath never know: 
‘The words thy lips have spoke. 


‘To that immortal line: eos% 


‘My caste! Know thou there is a caste 
3 Above my caste or thine, Syet 
Brahmin and Rajput are but dust efs u l 15 


‘Wide as the world, free as the air, he A 
‘Pure as the pool of death— 766 


Is the right soldier’s faith.’ 


NOTES 


' §1 
first was Emperor and King: Edward VII (1901-10), the first 
British king to be crowned both king of England and Emperor of 
India. Rose-red House; the palace of Jodhpore, built of red sand- 
stone. a soldier, hilt and heel: his hilt (handle of his sword) and his 
heels (withspurs for making the horse run fast) showed that he was 
a good fighter and a good rider. struck fire in Pertab’s heart: Pertab- 
loved him very much, because he also was a fine soldier, as many 
Rajputs are. their blood sang to them: both of them were from 
fighting races, so they felt friendly and happy together. allotted: 
fixed (by Fate). The Shadow: Death. stilled the Rose-red House: 
when the Maharaja’s friend died, everyone in the palace was very 
sad. in narrow chest: in a coffin (box in which a dead body is placed 

for burial). 
§2 


Three ... of his race and creed: there were only three Englishmen 
in Jodhpore, to help to carry the coffin to the burial-ground. Send 
us a sweeper: according to orthodox Hindu custom, no person be- 
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‘The caste of all tth’s noble hear pe i j 
mo feao \ 


longing to a high caste would touch the dead body of a person 
of lower caste. Only a person with no caste would be allowed to 
carry the coffin of a non-Hindu, such as the English. A sweeper 
has no caste to lose: at the time when this pocm was written, 
sweepers werc called ‘out-castcs’; they had no caste. Mahatma 
Gandhi changed this, and used the word ‘Hari-jan’ which means 
‘born ffom Ged’, to show that they were equal in value to the 
people of the so-called ‘highest caste’. alien: belonging to another 
race, forcign. bier: a stretcher for carrying the coffin. X have no 
caste: although Pertab Singh was a Rajput prince, he lost his 
high caste by touching the Englishman’s dead body, in the opinion 
of the‘orthodox Hindus. The next verse is supposed to be spoken 
by an:orthodox Hindu, warning him not to do it. by bearers four: 
the Maharaja was the fourth. 


§3 

dawn relit the lamp of grief: when the Maharaja awoke in the 
morning, he remembered his grief for his dead friend. It is a 
beautiful metaphor.: all in white: white is used as a sign of mourn- 
ing (grief) in India. a fearful thing: the Brahmins were speaking 
about the Maharaja’s losing his caste, but the Maharaja said the 
loss of his friend, and not the loss of his caste, was the ‘fearful 
thing’ for him. 


§4 

thy soul... have spoke: what you say is the result of blindly 
following custom; it is not the result of true feeling. Brahmin and 
Rajput are but dust... line: if a Brahmin or a Rajput does not do 
good deeds, he is no better than dust when compared to a man 
who belongs to the company of those who do good. The decds ofa 
good man do not die, because the effect lives on after his death. free 
as the aif: everyone is free to join the caste of noble men; he does 
not have to be born into that caste; he wins the right by good deeds. 
Pure as the pool of death: nothing can make that caste impure. 
the right soldicr’s faith: the true soldicr is he who fights for good 
against evil, and such men are to be found all over the world 
(‘wide as the world’). 


APPRECIATION 


d The story told in this poem is simple, and even the language 

is simple; but how striking it is! Real feeling does not scek to 

express itself in long and elaborate speeches. Nothing could better 
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express the grief of the Maharaja than the simpl Ti 
and my heart know well—I lost a friend.’ ple words:—‘God 
speech, too. Find them in verses 2, 3, 5, 10, D, ee figures of 


ai 
EXERCISES 


1. Mention the figures of speech referred to above, à d gi 
the name ‘of each. Which of them do you like best ? Why ? oo 


` 2. Analyse the first sentence of this poem, and parse the two 
words ‘first? in line 1. ` 

3. Why-is the morning light called ‘hard’ in the line 56? (What 
sort of climate has Jodhpore ?) 

4, What is ‘the right soldier’s faith’? = 


i 
ANONYMOUS Soi « gf 2 } p, 
§1 


[Key-Questions: What disease did the -doctors find in the 
~ „king? What cure did the second doctor propose?) 


Tue king was sick. His cheeks were red, 
His. eyes were clear and bright; 
‘He ate and drank with eagerness, 
And’ peacefully snored at night: 


But he said he was sick, and a king knows best, .. 5 
So doctors. came by the score; . . “A. 
‘They did him no good, so he cut ‘off their heads, 
- -And sent to the city for more! 


At last two famous doctors came, 
And one was as poor as a rat; 10 
He had passed his life in studying hard 
` And never found time to grow fat. 
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The other had never looked at a book— 
uy His patients gave him. no trouble, 
` |For if, they recovered they paid him well; 15 
If not, their heirs paid double! ~i 


(Together they looked at the royal tongue 
a As the*king on his bed reclined: 
And one after t’other they thumped his chest, 


3 Ye But not a disease could they find. 


Said the one: ‘Your Majesty’s perfectly well.’ 
Roared the king: ‘Hang him up without fail? 
And the other one’s knees began to shake, 
And his skin turned wet and pale. 


‘But thoughtfully scratching his bald old head 25 | 
D } His prescription he thus began:— 
Z The King will be well if he sleeps one night 
á \ ‘In the shirt of a Happy Man? -` 
AS 
s 
[KEY-QuEsTIONS: Where did the messengers find a Happy 
Man? Why was he happy ?] 


Now far through the kingdom the messengers rode, 
And fast their horses ran; 30 
And many they saw, and to many spoke, 
But they found no Happy Man. 


At last they came to a village small 
Where a.poor man Ploughed his land, Cos 
And he sang and he laughed, he Jaughed and he sang 35 
And he halted them with his hand. 


So the weary courtiers stayed and looked 
At the ploughman standing there, 
And one of them asked: ‘Are you happy, friend? 
‘For a carefree look you wear.’ Se 40 
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And his voice rang free and glad: / 72." 
“A countryman has so much to do, - og 
‘He has never time to be sad.’ les tgs 
j y Ad 
§3 pete 
[Key-Question: How did the King become ha 
and free from E ?] pai 
“Ah! this is our man,’ the courtiers said, 4§ 
“Our luck has led us aright: of, ae 
“We'll give you a hundred mohurs, friend, ne 7 
‘For the loan of your shirt tonight,’ 
At this the ploughman Jaughed aloud, 
As he stood there, strong and tall, 50 
Td give, not lend, you my shirt, said he, 
‘If I had a shirt at all! 
(Back went the courtiers to the king, 
And the king got out of his bed: 
‘TIl see that ploughman without a shirt, 55 
‘Who says he’s happy,” he said. ) 
And all through his kingdom went the king, 
He was sick no more from that day: 
He shared with his people their woes and joys; 
And both they and he were gay. y 


ʻO yes, dear sirs’, the ploughman replied, ` 


Logt 


, 


şi 
His cheeks were red... at night: he had all the signs of good 
health. snored: made a loud sound when breathing. score: twenty; 
‘By the score’ means ‘in large numbers’. heirs: those who inherit. 
those who get property at the death of another. reclined: rested. 
thumped his chest: tested his lungs by striking the chest to hear 
the sound. prescription: remedy to cure disease. 


CO va es + 


NOTES ` : 
} : stopped “© ‘ 
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EXERCISES 


1. Describe the two doctors and what they said after examining 
the king> What happened to each doctor ? 

2. Where »did the messengers’ find a happy man? What was 
the cause of his happiness ? What did they ask him, and what did 
he reply‘? 3 s 
` 3. What did the king do when he heard of the happy man? 
What was the real cause of his sickness and how was he cured ? 


4 THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN ) 2iitx 
~ ROBERT BROWNING (ABRIDGED) 


This is a delightful poem to read or recite aloud, if you do it 
well. When reading, take care to observe the punctuation care- 
fully, and do not stop at the end of lines where there is no comma 
or full stop. For example, in the last verse, read ‘be wipers of scores 
out with all men’ and do not pause after ‘wipers’. The descrip- 
tion of the rats and the children Tunning after the sound of the 


pipe is very clever. _ . 


; şi 

[Key-Querstion: From what did the people of Hamelin suffer 
>- and what did they do?] 

HAMELIN Town’s ‘in Brunswick, © 

By famous Hanover city. 

The River Weser, deep and wide, 

Washes?its wall on the southern side. 

A pleasanter spot you never spied; 5 

: .But, when begins my ditty, j . 

Almost five hundred years ago, ' 

To see the townsfolk suffer so 
‘From vermin, was a: pity. 
Rats! 10 


They fought the dogs, and killed the cats, 
And bit the babiés in the cradles, 
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Made nests insjde men’s Sunday hats, 

And even spoiled the women’s chats 4 
By drowning their speaking o' 45 
With shrieking and squeaking. vs ' 


At last the people in a body ` o 

' To the Town Hall came flocking: 

“Tis clear, cried they, ‘our Mayor's a noddy; 
‘And as for our Corporation—shocking! 20 


- 


‘Rouse up, sirs! Give your brains a racking ___ 
‘To find the remedy we're lacking; . i 
iV ie 


“Or, sure as fate, we'll send you packing” i 


At this the Mayor and Corporation ` 
; Quaked with a mighty consternation, 25 


me 
a a 


` An hour they sat in council, 
At_length the Mayor broke silence:— 
‘For a guilder I'd my ermine gown sell; 
‘I wish I were a mile hence! 
‘It’s easy to bid one rack one’s brain— - 30 
Tm sure my poor head aches again, 
| ‘I've scratched it so—and all ın vain, 
:‘Oh for a trap! a trap! a trap!’ 


§2 : 


[Key-Question: Who offcred to help them and what ` 
reward did they promise to give ? i 


Just as he said this, what should hap 

At the chamber door but a gentle tap? 35 
‘Bless us!’ cried the Mayor, ‘What’s that? “ 
‘Only a scraping of shocs on the mat? 

‘Anything like the sound of a rat 
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“Come in!’"—the Mayor cried, looking bigger: 40 
Ard in did come the strangest. figure! 

His queer long coat from heel to head 

Was half of yellow and half of red; 

And he himself was tall and thin, 

With sharp ‘blue eyes, each like a pin. 45 


He advanced to the’ council-table: 

And, ‘Please your honours,’ said he, ‘I’m able, 

‘By means of a secret charm, to draw 

“All creatures living beneath the sun, 

‘That creep or swim or fly or run, ` 50 


“After me, so as you never saw! 

‘And I chiefly use my charm 

‘On creatures that do people harm, 

‘The mole and toad and newt and viper: 

‘And people call me the’ Pied Piper. f 55 
‘As for what-your brain bewilders, > 
‘If I can rid your town of rats, 

“Will you give me a thousand guilders?’ 

‘One ? Fifty thousand!’ was the exclamation 

Of the astonished Mayor and Corporation. 60 


§3 
[Key-QuEsTION: What happened when he played his pipe 
and what did the mayor say ?] 
Into the street the Piper stepped, 
Smiling first a little smile: 
Then, like a musical adept, 
To blow thé pipe his lips he wrinkled, 
-And green and blue his Sharp eyes twinkled : -65 
Like a candle-flame where salt is sprinkled;) 
And ere three shrill notes-the pipe uttered, |. . 
You heard as if an army. muttered; 
And the muttering grew to a grumbling; :.. . ~ 
And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling;: 70 
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And out of the houses the rats came tumbling. 

Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 

Brown rats, black rats, grey rats, tawny rats, > 
Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, a ees 
Families by tens and dozens, _. 75 

Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives— n Ii 

Followed the Piper for their lives. 

From street to street he piped advancing, 

And step for step they followed dancing, ; 

Until they came to the river Weser, í - , 80 
Wherein all plunged and perished ! 

You should have heard the Hamelin people 

Ringing the bells till they rocked the steeple. 

‘Go,’ cried the Mayor, ‘and get long poles, ` 

‘Poke out the nests and block up the holes! 85 

‘Consult with carpenters and builders, : 

‘And leave in our town not even a trace 

‘Of the rats!’"—when suddenly, up the face 

Of the Piper perked in the market-place, [90 

With a, ‘First, if you please, my. thousand guilders!’ 

A thousand guilders! The Mayor looked blue; ` 

So did the Corporation too. 

To pay this sum to a wandering fellow 

With a gipsy coat of red and yellow! 

‘Beside,’ quoth the Mayor with a knowing wink, 95 7: 

‘Our business was done at the river’s brink; : 

“We saw with our eyes the vermin sink, 

‘And what’s dead can’t come to life, I think. 

‘So, friend, we’re not the folks to shrink . 

‘From the duty of giving you something for drink, 100 

‘And a matter of money to put in your poke; a 

‘But as for the guilders, what we spoke ; 

‘Of them, as you very well know, was in joke, 

‘Beside, our losses have made us thrifty. 


? 
‘ ilders! Come. take fifty.’ - . 105° 
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[{Key-Questions: What did the piper do when the mayor 
refused to pay? What happencd? 


The Piper’s face fell, and he cried, 

‘No trifling! I can’t wait! Beside 

Tve promised to visit by dinner-time 

‘Bagdad. And folks who put me in a passion 

‘May find me pipe in another fashion.’ 110 
‘How?’ cried the Mayor, ‘d’ye think I'll brook 
“Being worse treated than a cook? 

“You threaten us, fellow? Do your worst! 

‘Blow. your pipe there till you burst!’ 


Once more he stepped into the street ; 115 

And to his lips again ; 
Laid his long pipe of smooth straight cane; 

And ere he blew three notes 
Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clatter- 
‘Ing, 

Little hands clapping and little tongues: chatter- 

ing, 120 
And, like fowls in a farmyard when barley is scatter- 

ing, 

Out came the children running. 

(All the little boys and girls, 

With -rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 125 
Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 
‘The wonderful music with shouting and laughter. ) 


{The Mayor was dumb, and the Council stood 

As if they were changed into blocks of wood, 
Unable to move a step, or cry 130 
To the children merrily skipping by— 

-And could only follow with the eye à 
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As the Piper .urned from the High Street 

To where the Weser rolled its waters 

Right in the way. of their Sons and daughters! 135 

‘However he turned from South to West, 

And to Koppelberg Hill his Steps addressed, 

And after him the children pressed; 

‘Great was the joy in every breast. z a 

/ - “He never can cross that mighty top! 140 
“He’s forced to let the piping drop, 

„And we shall see our children stop!” 

< When, lo, as they,. reached the mountain’s Side, 

_ A wondrous portal opened wide, 

` As if a cavern was suddenly hollowed; 145 
And the Piper advanced and the children followed, 
And when all were in to the very last, : 
The door in the mountain side shut fast.) si 


MEMS eee 


; §5 
Ji `  [Key-Qusstion: Where did the children go, 
TARAS ; and what happened?) 

: “Did T say, all? No! One was lame, 

{And could not dance the whole of the way; 150 
| ‘And in after years, if you would blame 
I| ~ is sadness, he was used to say— À 
| t’s dull in our town since my playmates left! 


~can’t forget that I'm bereft 
- Tall the pleasant sights they see, 155 
nich the Piper also promised me. 
Hy + he led us, he said, to a joyous land, 
| VJ ing the town and just at hand, 

1 ‘Where waters gushed and fruit-trees grew 
“And everything was strange a new. 160 
“And just as I became assure | 
My ine foot would be speedily cured, 

“The music stopped, and I stood still, 
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‘And found myself outside the hill, 
‘Left alone against my will, 165 
‘To go-now limping as before, 

‘And never hear of that country more!’ 


Alas, alas for Hamelin! 

The-Maygr sent East, West, North and South, | 
To offer the Piper, by word of mouth, 170 | 
Wherever it was men’s lot to find him | 
Silver and gold to his heart’s content, 

If he’d only return the way he went, 

And bring the children behind him. ; 

But soon they saw ’twas a lost endeavour, - 175 | 
And Piper and children were gone for ever. 


(So, Willy, let me and you be wipers 

Of scores out. with all men—especially pipers! 

And, whether they pipe us free from rats or. from 
mice, : 

If. we've promised them aught, let us keep our pro- 


NOTES 
§1 

Hamelin: a town near Hanover in the state of Brunswick in | 

north Germany, on the river Weser. spied: saw. ditty: iule poem i 


or song. yermin: animals which do harm. cradles: babics’ teds. ji 
chats: talks. shricking and squeaking: loud cries and sharp cries. | 


effort to think. remedy: curc. lacking: without sare as. fate: as 
certain as Fate. send you packing: send you away, turn you out. 
Quaked: shivered, were very frightened. consternation: great fear. > 
guilder: silver coin of that ums. ermine gown: long coat of costly 
fur, worn by important officials. hence: away from here. } 


up. give your brains a racking: stretch your bruin, i.e. make an | 
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t4 flap: happen. chamber: room. tap: little kn 3 : 
lexclamation of surprise or fear, horace; eert: Mae God 
.| bless us!” scraping: noise of one hard thing being pulled over 
another; cleaning an object by doing that, as when mud is cleaned 
| from Shoes by rubbing them on a mat. pit-a-pat: quick move- 
if iment or noise (as when the heart beats fast through fear). looking 
| bigger: trying to show his importance. your honours: a respettful 
| way of addressing people. charm: word or object in which there 
| is Supposed to be magic power. draw: pull, drag. creep: move 
slowly on the ground. so as you never saw: in a manner which you 
have never seen. mole: small animal like a mouse, which makes 
| holes in the ground. toad: big frog. newt: lizard. viper: poisonous 
| snake. Pied: with patches of several colours. Piper: one who 
| plays music on a pipe or flute. bewilders; confuses, puzzles. 


a §3 ; y ; 


adept: expert, very clever person. wrinkiea: bent or pressed 
.|, together. twinkled: shone like a star. sprinkled: spread a small 
_ quantity (of powder or liquid). shrill: sharp and high in sound (like 
' a whistle). uttered: spoke, made sound. muttered: made a low sound 
| difficult to hear. grumbling: deeper but not loud sound. rumbling: 
loud, deep sound like thunder. tumbling: falling, leaping. lean: 
thin. brawny: strong, muscular. tawny: light brown colour. for 
| their lives: as fast as they could run. plunged: jumped, leaped. 
| perished: came to an end, died. rocked the stceple: a ‘stccple’ is a 
} tower with a tall pointed roof; church-bells are usually in such a 
|. tower. The Hamelin people rang the bells to show their joy, and ; 
{\ they rang them so loudly that the steeple shook from side to side « 
|| (rocked). Poke out: destroy the rats’ nests by pushing sticks into 
i the-tioles where they are. block up: close completely, Consult: ” 
Ji Hiscuss, talk with, take advice from. trace: small sign. up. +s 
perked Cup’ is an adverb, not a preposition) = lifted upi appeared 
Y suddenly. looked blue: had a look of anxicty, felt anxious. gipsy: 
| one of a wandering tribe of people who are poor and badly 
dressed; here it is used to mean: patched or untidy. knowing wink: 
closing one eye as a sign that he knew a great deal. brink: edge, 
. bank. shrink: hesitate. poke: pocket. thrifty: careful not to spend 


| money wastefully. 
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§4 Vp ieee 


face fell: looked troubled, annoyed. trifling: bad treatment in 
small matters. I’ve promised ... Bagdad: this showed the Piper's. 
magig, power, to be able to travel so far in a few hours ! passion: 
strong feeling (of anger, here). fashion: manner. brook: cndure,, 


ARY] 


a - z 
s §5 
ere: before. pattering: making a- tapping noise. clattering: 
making a rattling sound. chattering: talking fast. fowls: birds. 
flaxen: golden, like flax. (People in northern Europe often have 
light-coloured hair.) sparkling: shining. Tripping: running and. 
jumping. dumb: speechless. ‘follow with the eye: look. Koppel- 
« burg Hill: a mountain near Hamelin. addressed: sent., pressed: 
pushed I hard. breast: part of the body near the heart. top: summit, 
high place. portal: gate, opening. cavern: cave, hole in the side of 
a hill. bereft: deprived of, not possessing. just at hand: ‘quite near. 
gushed: flowed out. assured: madé sure, certain. limping: walking 
with difficulty. by word of mouth: by Thessengers who announced 
the message. lot: chance, luck. his heart’s content: as much as. 
would satisfy or make him contented. Willy: the name of the little. 
boy for whom the poem was written. wipers of scores: ‘to wipe 
out a score’ means ‘to cancel a debt’, to pay what is due. aught: 
anything: poe 


EXERCISES 


1. Tell this story in prose in your own words. 

_ 2. Use the following phrases in sentences of your own: suffer 
from vermin; in a body; rack your brains; scraping; pit-a-pat; 
Your Honour; bewilder; rumbling; block up; not at race; 

` thrifty; clapping; sparkling; block of wood; cured; all in väin 
kcep a promise. 

3. Write in reported speech what the Mayor said, (i) when the 
people came to complain about the rats; (ii) when the Piper: 
asked for the money promised to him. 
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